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MODERNISM AS A WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT 


A, EUSTACE HAYDON 


University of Chicago 


Modernism in the world-religions is a response to disturbance of the old ways. 
The ideas of science in the realm of thinking and the products of science in practica! life 
have forced into consciousness problems which the programs of modernism attempt to 
solve. Each group must cope with “fundamentals” which are as varied as the religions. 
Are the religions of the world passing into a new phase? 


In its deepest meaning modernism is not peculiarly modern, 
for all living religions are instinct with growth and change. 
Progressive adjustment is the sign of their vitality. Through- 
out the Jong centuries, every new achievement in contro) over 
nature, every iresh insight into the nature of the world, every 
contact with alien cultures, all new social problems, created the 
necessity of transforming the ancient heritage to meet the 
changed situation. In one sense modernism is the struggle of 
the future to free itself from the clinging hands of a dying past: 
in another it is the anxious effort to adjust old values to a new 
era of larger knowledge and more complex activity. Some- 
times, in the past, the change has come swiitly with much dread 
and aching of heart; more often it has been the result of a slow, 
unconscious drift of the generations. Today, however, all 
the religions of the world have been shocked into awareness of a 
strange and startling transformation of the religious problem 


of the planet. Modernism ts now a world-issue and that it 
should be the same for all religions is a new thing under the sun. 


Never before, in human history, have all religions faced the 
same problems, the same tasks, and the necessity of adjustment 
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to the same science. The movement today has a novel and 
deep significance. It means that the leaders of the world- 
religions are striving to conguer the new elements of intellectual 
insight and material achievement for the spiritual realm, to 
infuse a religious spirit and ideal into the civilization created 
by modern science. A successful modernism, therefore, would 
mean a new religious consciousness for the race, a deliberate 
advance to a common religious world-view, a unified religious 
idea) for a}) mankind. 

No single eye can visualize all the elements of this present- 
day drama of religion. It is as though the peoples of the earth 
had been wandering by devious paths for thousands of years 
in fog and darkness, emerging at last on the high plateau of 
the modern world to meet and greet each other in the blaze of 
open day. In that long, lonely past, they worked out in bitter 
experience their religious values. It is a far call in any religion 
from the time of uncertain, primitive gropings to the noble 
philosophies, life-redeeming institutions, salvation guaranties 
and warm, heartening consolations of the later faith. To 
achieve these, there have gone the blood of martyred prophets, 
the toil of millions of faithful workers, the anguish of heart and 
brain of innumerable lovers of men. Each religion bears the 
imprint of the soul of a people. Their heritage is theirs alone 
and very precious. Their own divine Ruler, their sacred scrip- 
tures, their secure truth, gave through the centuries comfort in 
the sorrows and distress of an unworthy world, and promise of a 
glorious future. Now, in the blinding light of this new day a 
chasm opens between them and all that past. Bewildered lead- 
ers are conscious of an element of unreality clinging to the old 


treasured forms and ideas, as though they belonged only to that 
dear, dead land of pilgrimage. The light is merciless and there 
is no more isolation. It is impossible to give up completely 
an ancient heritage, to sacrifice the soul of a race: but there is 
no possibility, either, of turning back from the new vision. 
Speaking for India, Tagore has said, ‘‘The problem is a world 
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problem. No nation can find its own salvation by breaking 
away from others. We must all be saved or we must perish 
together.” The glory of the religious history of mankind lies in 
the steady courage with which men have battled resolutely 
through all opposition for the good life. Today, true to the 
religious idea), modernists in a)) the religions of the world are 
fearlessly facing the new problems, grappling with the imp)i- 
cations and results of modern science and striving so to trans- 
form the old religions that they may move tnumphantly into 
the new age. 

A religion always involves three things: an accepted inter- 
pretation of the environing universe and of man’s relation to it; 
an ideal of the good life to be attained here and hereafter (here 
or hereafter); and a socially recognized technique for realizing 
it. However adequate or consoling may have been the solu- 
tions achieved by the world-religions in the past, they are now 
challenged everywhere by evolutionary science, by an earth- 
encircling industrialism destroying forever the simple, secluded 
life, and by the problems arising from the reduction of the 
world to a community of crowded units. Educated men in all 
lands see the universe through the same eyes, think in the same 
categories, and use the same technical language. The masses 
of the folk, who do not see the vision, feel the effects of the new 
era in their daily lives. Modernism emerges, therefore, be- 
cause the science of today is forcing a re-examination of inher- 
ited ideas regarding the nature of the universe and man; because 
a strange economic era, created by scientific knowledge har- 
nessed to machines, is forcing an anxious analysis of the material 
basis of the good life for the race; because social and psychologi- 
cal sciences are challenging the early religious technique in the 
light of a new understanding of the forces which mold the minds 
and determine the destinies of men. Religions are being trans- 
formed in the modern world. In this article the attempt is 
made to survey the factors involved. 

First, though not the most important, may be listed the 
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influence of the new science upon religious thinking. The per- 
sistent illusion of the West that the heart of religion is centered 
in theologies gives an exaggerated importance to the changes in 
thought made necessary by the new knowledge. In the East 
this impact is still confined largely to the intellectuals, and if no 
other influences were involved cultured Orientals might con- 
tinue to take the ancient thought-forms symbolically, aestheti- 
cally or mystically, as they have tolerated the cruder theologies 
of the folk for thousands of years. Everywhere, however, the 
challenge of science to the religious ideas of the past is real and 
radical. The natural sciences, the psychological, social, and 
religious sciences all carry their implications, ramifying to every 
part of the inherited structure of religion. Cosmologies, cre- 
ation legends, accounts of the origin of man and of his place in 
relation to the universe appear in a new light. The religious 
basis of political authority and of social status is shaken. The 
traditional accounts of human nature, interwoven with doc- 
trines of moral evil and salvation theories, as multiform as the 
tribes of men, face the findings of modern psychology. The 
sanctity of scriptures, of priesthoods, of cult forms, rich in emo- 
tional value, meet the searching analysis of historical science. 
All the old stable things are touched with relativity—ideas, 
from absolutes to Karma; ceremonies, from imperial sacrifices 
to shraddhas; customs, from moral codes to caste. Into that 
realm of half-beliefs, where magic, ghosts and spirits held 
sway, the light shines pitilessly. How swiftly the old intellec- 
tual order is passing in the domains of the world-religions no 
one may say with assurance. One thing is certain, that the 
young intellectuals of China, India, and Japan are acquainted, 
even more widely than their fellows in the West, with the works 
of the leaders of modern scientific thought. Research work in 
the history of religions has many able representatives in Japan 
and India. Judging only from the most recent attempts to 
present a modern religious world-view by writers in the Orient 
it is clear that they know the literature of modern science, that 
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they are aware of its implications and that religion takes on new 
planetary significance in their hands. 

While all religions today are facing the necessity of modern- 
izing their thinking, the problem is not the same for all. Natu- 
rally, the task is most difficult where, as in Christianity, creeds 
have been formally accepted and are enforced by recognized 
authority. Even though the authority may be challenged, 
the “fundamentals,” charged with emotional value, tend to 
give form to the thinking of the modernists. In contrast, 
the almost universal tolerance of Hinduism, in the realm of 
thought, offers a free field for any who feel the necessity of for- 
mulating a more adequate religious system. The fundamentals 
lie elsewhere. In Judaism, happily free from an authoritative 
ecclesiasticism and an imperative creed, there is no restriction 
on the religious thinking of the individual and the religious 
leader is limited only by his ability to carry his local group with 
him. The Moslem thinker also recognizes no ecclesiastical 
court and the minimum creed—belief in one God and the mis- 
sion of Mohammed—gives wide latitude for interpretation. 
The modern liberals of Judaism and Islam emphasize this 
freedom as a challenge to constructive thought. The this- 
worldly nature of Confucianism, as interpreted by the intellec- 
tuals through the centuries, makes its problem of adjustment 
comparatively simple. Here, too, the fundamentals are not 
in the realm of religious ideology. Buddhism stands in a class 
by itself. The framework for almost any type of religious 
world-view may be found at some point of its long history. 
That it will be able to embody the new thought-forms may be 
confidently predicted from its past transformations. Modern- 
ists are making the attempt in Ceylon, in England, in Japan. 
In Germany, Dr. Paul Dhalke presents Buddhism as the recon- 
ciliation of science and religion. In all religions are absolute 
idealisms which tend, under the influence of scientific thought, 
to be transformed into naturalistic or vitalistic idealisms. In 
lands of creedal freedom, contact with the history and thinking 
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of other religions is producing strange syncretisms in the effort 
to embody the best elements of all religions. Finally, there are 
indications of a modern tendency, in many quarters, to abandon 
the rigid intellectual structures of the past and to carry over 
the emotional attitudes in the form of a nature mysticism. 
Over all the world the ancient ideas are changing as the 
implications of the sciences are ever more clearly understood. 
Astronomy, the history of the earth, biology, anthropology, 
the history of religions, psychology, the history of morals, his- 
torical criticism—all add their weight to the scale. And 
since this knowledge is now international, unhampered by 
barriers of distance, race or language, one may understand 
why modernists seem more allied intellectually with modern- 
ists of other religions than with traditionalists of their own. 
This is a significant thing, but if modernism were no more 
than this it would properly awaken only a passing interest. 
For centuries, in India and in China, and increasingly, during 
the last fifty years in the Christian West, there has been a 
separation between the religious thinking of the intellectuals 
and that of the people. But in relation to the masses of human- 
ity the intellectuals of the new vision are few—light-touched 
ripples on the deep-running river of human life. No one 
modestly learned in the lore of religious history would expect 
their thinking alone greatly to alter the current. Religion is 
ever and everywhere deeper than thinking. Consequently 
the formulation of a new religious world-view is a very different 
thing from the creation of a new religion. But there are times 
when a leaven of disorder seizes upon civilization. Sacred 
sanctions become powerless before strange situations. Per- 
plexing problems trouble the daily life and the old customs fail. 
Religions enter an era of renaissance, if, at such a time, a mod- 
ernized world-view is able to give guidance to peoples in 
distress, illumine their blind gropings toward better customs, 
unify the discordant elements of society, and point the way to 
a practical program for the realization of a satisfying life. The 
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real significance of the transformation of religious thinking in 
the world today lies in this possible combination. 

On this account, the products of science must be reckoned as 
the more important and more urgent factor in the making of 
modernism in the world-religions. The application of scien- 
tific knowledge to material things has resulted in transformation 
of the conditions of life in every remotest corner of the planet. 
Religious ideals have their roots in the social life. When the 
economic structure of society is disturbed and the habits of daily 
life are changed, problems present themselves which must be 
met. The old controls break down. Consolations of religion 
belonging to a simpler age lose their power to satisfy. The age 
of science, progressively creating a more complex civilization, 
has forced upon religious leaders of the world the necessity of an 
orientation to effective, practical ideals if the life of the spirit is 
to be saved. In this practical need and not in the world-view 
of science is the real driving-power of modernism. 

The elements of the new situation are clear in outline. Dur- 
ing the century the instruments of science have conquered 
space and time. The isolation of peoples is no more. Impor- 
tant happenings in any land, all lands know within a few hours. 
Deeper than the ties of communication lie the bonds of economic 
interdependence. The world of wide distances and tribal free- 
dom becomes a crowded family, the members of which have not 
yet learned mutual respect and understanding, nor achieved a 
code of conduct which might make such close contacts toler- 
able. What seem to be negligible local events assume inter- 
racial significance. The Wahhabi warriors standing at the gates 
of Mecca, or a shift of Moslem religious policy in Syria or Meso- 
potamia, disturb the diplomatic arrangements of England and 
France. Natives of the Sudan, altogether unconscious of the 
causes at work, find their lives entangled in the financial policies 
of London. Because the political action of one nation is able 
to interfere with the daily life of peoples half a hemisphere 
removed, breaking down the established securities, leaders are 
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forced to seek new guaranties for cherished values. ‘‘Politics 
today encircle us like the coils of a snake from which we cannot 
get out no matter how wetry. Iam trying to introduce religion 
into politics.” So Gandhi defends what to some seems an 
overstepping of the boundaries of his religious mission. 

With the vast development of industrialism, the disorgani- 
zation of social customs of the past and the weakening of tradi- 
tional controls of religion appear even to the casual observer. 
Not only is the achievement of a satisfactory life a more anxious 
problem, but the clear appreciation of right and wrong is more 
difficult. Commercialism breaks through the control of the 
morality enforced by the sanction of group life ordered on 
more simple lines. The Indian clerk, who, because of his 
education, becomes the agent of an exploiting industrialism, 
follows the approved ethic of business, but is challenged by the 
suffering of his fellow-countrymen. In China, the family and 
the guild were together the control and security of the individual 
worker. When this worker is torn from his familiar environ- 
ment to become a helpless, unprotected unit in an industrial 
concern, where may he find compensation for the moral and 
social loss involved? The change is world-wide The unrest, 
the fumbling search of peoples for satisfactions no longer 
available, or for new, hitherto undreamed of gains, the milling 
of the masses for opportunity—these are symptoms of the new 
day. Much of the simple, homely happiness has disappeared 
from the daily toil. The worker who could feel, at his work, 
the joy of creation, a sense of worth, and the peace which follows 
security in the community life has given place to the highly 
specialized hand, buried in great plants, harassed with monot- 
ony, hurry, noise and the ever-present dread of unemployment. 
In the Orient this presents a picture of horror when set over 
against the quietism and poise of their earlier life, infinitely 
poorer though it was in material goods. To both East and 
West, the new order begins to spell suffering, injustice, and pov- 
erty verging on the margin of hunger, to millions. The chal- 
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lenge awakens the prophet, always a product of social crises. 
For India, Gandhi states the need in its extreme form, “To a 
people famishing and idle, the only acceptable form in which 
God dare appear is work and the promise of food as wages.”’ 

The voice of the priest of the old order is not silent but the 
authority of the voice is gone. Japanese workers bow in re- 
spect to the sacred ideal of loyalty but find other means of satis- 
faction for their economic plight. There is small consolation 
for workers of the Christian lands in the otherworldly promises 
of religion offered two centuries ago. One of the oldest 
branches of the Christian church states confidently that if 
capital and labor would submit to the control of religion all 
our social disorder would disappear. It is now a futile request. 
In the struggle for solution of the difficult problems of industry 
there arises instead a militant trades unionism seeking read- 
justment in the distribution of goods and not apparently 
conscious of religious motivation. Over against it stands an 
intrenched economic organization willing to bow to religious 
ideals so long as they do not threaten to interfere with privilege 
and profits. The religious history of the race reveals man’s 
resolute refusal to submit to distressing conditions of life. 
Satisfying adjustments must be made and since the solution 
by means of otherworldly compensations is ruled out by the 
change in thought, religion tends to center its energies in social 
idealism. 

The machine-driven civilization of today does not stop at 
boundaries of race or nation. It marches with cumulative 
energy to the mastery of the globe. Economic imperialisms, 
with national roots and racial prejudices, reach out for conquest, 
scheming for markets, grasping for raw materials, clamoring for 
ample military protection of trade routes. Behind these 
modern giants follow the flag and the fighting power of the 
helpless nationals; before them shrink in dread the weaker 
peoples of the world. The sordid story of exploitation goes into 
history as a tragic phase of human civilization, stripped of all 
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the fine qualities of the spiritual achievements of the race. 
From it flow the antagonisms of peoples in competition for the 
spoils, racial conflicts, and the bitterness of color prejudices. As 
a climax stands the shocking revelation of the war, which 
seemed to Oriental leaders to announce the bankruptcy of a 
civilization based on material power and dependent on military 
might. 

There was a time when exploited peoples centered their 
hopes of relief in the achievement of adequate force. ‘The rise 
and recognition of Japan was an omen. When Russia went 
down to defeat before this Oriental power a thrill ran through 
all Asia. When Japan submitted her twenty-one demands to 
China men began to doubt. The Great War completed the 
disillusion. India and China turned back from the way of 
force, the one to dependence on “‘soul-power,”’ the other to a 
hope of reconstruction of the social order by the method of 
science, a renaissance of China looking toward an ultimate 
internationalism. 

The modernism of the Orient is not alone in taking on this 
quality of international idealism. Religious leaders of the West 
in increasing numbers have realized the futility of force and 
the tragic waste of war. The menace of scientific power, uncon- 
trolled by the religious ideal, hangs like a shadow over the 
future. In the minds of the intellectuals the problem becomes 
clear. They realize that the time has come for the complete 
socializing of religion and the spiritualizing of the social order if 
the hard-won values either of religion or of civilization are to 
be secure. 

The coincidence of several factors, therefore, gives to 
modernism a significance that is incalculable. They are 
chiefly, the breakdown of inherited religious ideas, the weaken- 
ing or dissolution of the traditional social and economic controls, 


and the distrust of a civilization unmotivated by the quest for 


the higher life. In all religions are leaders who, in the name of 
spiritual or moral values, are seeking to lead their people intoa 
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new age of revitalized ideals. More important is the fact 
that these modernisms tend to converge. The reason for this 
is clear. The problems are the same, and are approached with 
practically the same body of scientific knowledge. Reducing 
this new idealism to a minimum and neglecting the local color- 
ing, the hope of the modernists may be stated as the realization 
of an internationalism of co-operating nations in each of which 
the social environment will invite the individual to the joys of 
embodying and serving the life of the spirit. Dr. Lew, one of 
the religious leaders of China, uses old and familiar terms, 
‘‘Tnternational brotherhood, international peace, the final vic- 
tory of justice and righteousness in the world . . . . an inter- 
nationalism based upon unity of interest, unity of thought, 
unity of aims and hopes, unity of hearts.’’ Saddened by the 
vision of the results of Western materialism, urging a nobler 
nationalism through a ‘federation of the world in love,” 
Tagore says, “The test of civilization is . . . . how much has 
it evolved and given expression to the love of humanity by 
its laws and institutions.”” The common goal is a civilization 
in which material resources, machines, and scientific knowledge 
shall contribute to the higher life of man. The life of the spirit 
is supreme for the modernists, leading, sometimes, as in the 
Gandhi movement, to a temporary repudiation of all the trap- 
pings of the machine age. For the most part, however, there 
is hope that the new spiritual ideal may use the insight of the 
sciences, the instrument of scientific method, and the products 
of the machines to build a better world. 

United as they are in spirit and ideal, the modernisms of 
the world present to the eye a bewildering variety. This is 
natural, since a complete break with the past is unthinkable. 
Modernists, as religious leaders, are leaders of religions. They 
themselves are the growing points of the organisms their work 
and thought are to transform. Yhe movements, therefore, 
carry the chracteristic marks of the religion from which each 
has sprung. Each belongs to a particular social milieu and 
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carries forward into the future the precious heritage of a long 
religious history. Each is compelled to reckon with ‘‘funda- 
mentals,”’ so firmly established in the popular mind or in social 
organization that they may not be neglected. Every religion, 
also, has its own peculiar symbolism and terminology capable 
of arousing emotion in the hearts of its people. Thoroughly 
to appreciate the significance of a modernist movement it 
would be necessary to enter into the emotional attitudes, the 
symbolism, the social controls and traditional thought forms 
which make the individuality of the religion to which it belongs. 
It is sufficient here to note that the ‘‘fundamentals” differ. 
What presents a real problem to the modernist of one religion 
may be a matter of indifference to his fellow-modernist of 
another faith. For some the ‘fundamentals’ lie largely in 
the traditional organization of society; for others in the realm 
of belief. Caste in India and the family system in China are 
stubborn difficulties; theological ideas belong to the area of 
tolerance. Karma and reincarnation do not worry Western 
modernists either as ideas or as social sanctions. Buddhists 
must wrestle with them as essential ideas. There is endless va- 
riety of emphasis. The task, however, is the same everywhere, 
to find effective embodiment for the new ideals in the face of 
existing religious ideas, ecclesiastical organizations, and social 
customs. It isa difficult task, not only because of the lack of a 
method of social advance, but because the old exerts an emo- 
tional pull even upon the emancipated intellectual. Yet, a 
loyalty, too long maintained, to the values won by the fathers 
in the past may mean loss of youthful creative energies for the 
future. 

It would be easy to weight the scales on the side of hope, to 
predict a renaissance of the spiritual life of the world. Cruel 
necessity fights on the side of the better against the past. 
Great leaders are appearing. The thought of the intellectuals 
begins to converge and religions tend to unite in loyalty to 
world-embracing ideals and to seek practical programs for 
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achieving a nobler civilization. But this is only a partial pic- 
ture. In all lands the men consciously consecrated to the quest 
of the ages are lamentably limited in number. There are the 
millions, molded to patient endurance by time and necessity, 
unable to analyze the nature of their new distress, clinging to 
the old ways, unaware that men dare dream of purging the 
earth of its ancient wrongs. There are the conservatives, 
some standing in stalwart defense of all that is old, some accept- 
ing the new in so far as it does not disturb existing ideas and 
settled codes, some reinterpreting and rationalizing the old to 
give the appearance of modernism. Over against this vast 
inertia are set the modernists and the radicals. Upon the 
modernists rests the double task of re-creating the old religions 
and of winning the impatient radicals to co-operative endeavor. 
Finally, there are the Youth Movements circling the world, in 
revolt against those elements of existing civilizations which 
threaten and thwart the promise of life, deliberately building an 
international comradeship, offering their crusading fire and 
idealism to a modernism courageous enough to challenge and 
enlist their loyalty. Modernism offers at least the hope that 
religions are passing into a new phase and that a united human- 
ity, with enlarged knowledge and unprecedented powers, may 
win through the mastery of nature and human nature an ever 


more satisfying life. 








FUNDAMENTALISM IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS 


Auburn Theological Seminary 





This article gives a clear and concise account of the rise and development of the 
fundamentalist movement in the Presbyterian church. Beginning with the agitation 
aroused in the nineties by the charges of heresy brought against Professors Briggs, 
Hi. << Smith, and McGiffert, the movement advanced from a concern for the infallibility 
of the Scriptures to the insistence on certain doctrines declared to be fundamenta) in 
Christianity. The actions of the presbyteries and General Assembly in the Fosdick 
case are cited, and an interpretation of the significance of the controversy is given. 

What has to be considered under this title is the operation 
within the Presbyterian church in the United States of America 
of a force moving widely and powerfully in American religious 
life. Therefore it will be necessary to make much reference 
to general conditions. The discussion is limited to the “U.S.A.” 


church because in the other churches of the Presbyterian family 
the fundamentalist-liberal controversy has not become notice- 
able. 

The roots of fundamentalism lie in two broad facts of Amert- 
can religion. Scriptural literalism has been a prominent 
characteristic of Protestantism in this country. Its hold here 
has probably been stronger and certainly has been longer and 
marked by more extreme forms than in England and Scotland. 
The other main root is the modern revival of millenarianism, 
traceable in the United States as far back as 1878. In the first 
decade of the present century the idea of the premillennia) com- 
ing of Jesus noticeably took on strength, and the movement 
teaching it became a familiar religious force. The connec- 
tion between this root of fundamentalism and the other is 


clear. Not all literalists are millenarians, but all millenarians 


* Case, The Millennial Hope, p. 204; Silver, The Lord’s Return, p. 200. 
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are literalists. Therefore the millenarian revival meant fresh 
strength for an already widely prevalent view of the Bible. 

In Presbyterianism, scriptural literalism expressed itself 
memorably through ecclesiastical action late in the nineteenth 
century, in the judicial cases of Dr. Charles A. Briggs, Dr. 
Henry Preserved Smith, and Dr. McGiffert. Here any account 
of Presbyterian fundamentalism ought to begin. The principal 
issue in all these cases was “‘inerrancy.’’ One of the charges 
against Dr. Briggs—and the real occasion of his suspension from 
the ministry by the General Assembly of 1893—was “teaching 
that errors may have existed in the original text of the Holy 
Scripture.” This General Assembly expressed its view of the 
Scriptures as follows: “That the Bible as we now have it, in 
its various translations and versions, when freed from all 
errors and mistakes of translators, copyists, and printers, ts the 
very Word of God, and conseguently wholly without error.” 
The General Assembly of 1899, in closing the case of Dr. Mc- 
Giffert, took up the very words of one of the charges on which 
the Assembly of 1894 affirmed the suspension of Dr. H. P. 
Smith,3 and declared it to be ‘‘a fundamental: doctrine of the 
Word of God and the Confession of Faith, that the Holy Spirit 
did so control the inspired writers in their composition of the 
Holy Scriptures as to make their statements absolutely truth- 
ful, ie., free from error when interpreted in their natural and 
intended sense.’’* 

The lively discussion of scriptural inspiration aroused by 
these actions on the whole loosened the hold of literalism among 
Presbyterians. One sign of this was the attitude of the church 
toward those who avowed dissent from the conception of the 

t Presbyterian Digest, I, 302. 

2 Minutes, 1893, p. 169. 3 Presbyterian Digest, 1, 310-11, 317. 


4Tbid., p. 319. In connection with these deliverances of General Assemblies it 
should be noted that a doctrinal utterance of a General Assembly is not an authoritative 
statement of the doctrine of the Presbyterian church. For such a statement concur- 
rent action of more than one General Assembly and of two-thirds of the presbyteries is 
required by the church’s constitution. This point of law became important in the 


fundamentalist controversy. 
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Bible laid down by the General Assemblies. It is significant 
that they confined the claim of inerrancy to the original texts. 
Criticism had made such impression on the idea of the Bible 
as a perfect book that for some years conservative Presbyterian 
teaching had been finding refuge in maintaining the “absolute 
infallibility only of the original autograph copies of the Scrip- 
tures.” Now the ninety-seven ministers and elders, members 
of the Assembly, who signed one of the protests against the 
suspension of Dr. Briggs explicitly rejected ‘“‘the inerrancy of 
the original autographs of Scripture,’” thereby involving them- 
selves in the same condemnation. But no proceedings were 
ever undertaken against any of them. Many later held and 
some still hold important offices in the church. Evidently the 
church was far from agreed to the Assemblies’ doctrine of 
Scripture. On the other hand, no doubt these cases and the 
attendant discussion caused a considerable part of both minis- 
try and laity to be more determined in their insistence on the 
idea that the Bible is a book “‘without error,’ and their belief 
that this idea is essential to Christianity. 

In the millenarian movement Presbyterians were consider- 
ably involved. Two of its most effective agencies, the Los 
Angeles and Moody Bible Institutes, would have been far less 
powerful without Presbyterian financial support and teaching. 
In the conferences that much forwarded the movement Pres- 
byterians were conspicuous. Its advocacy by evangelists 
came to an important extent from Presbyterians, William Sun- 
day, and others. Although millenarian teaching had very 
little hold in Presbyterian theological seminaries, it gained 
much strength among the ministers of the denomination, and 
probably more proportionally among the laity. This was an 
affair of the West more than of the East, but it occurred also 
in the East. 


tA. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology (rev. ed. 1878), p.75. Dr. A. A. Hodge empha- 
sizes this idea, which is not found in the Systematic Theology of his father, Dr. Charles 
Hodge. 
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Out of scriptural literalism and the chiliastic revival, a cer- 
tain school of religious thinking developed powerfully about 
1910 in American Protestantism. Generally speaking, it was 
a rally of conservatism against liberal theology and in some 
degree against the advancing social interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. It found influential expression in a series of pamphlets 
entitled ‘““The Fundamentals,”* published in 1909-10. There 
were twelve pamphlets, containing altogether one hundred and 
thirty-five separate articles. The authors were British and 
American, of various churches, some being not at all connected 
with the group responsible for the series. Obviously its pur- 
pose was to enforce the essentials of Christian belief, over 
against perversions of them due to theological liberalism, and 
to a less extent to the social emphasis. Naturally these essen- 
tials were interpreted in conservative fashion—largely ultra- 
conservative. The articles were on subjects in theology, 
biblical study, and religious work. Much stress was laid on 
the doctrine of Scripture, stated mostly in extreme literalist 
forms. Modern biblical criticism was attacked, and its main 
conclusions were refuted, in the opinion of the writers. Evo- 
lutionary thinking was controverted. Millenarianism was 
taught, but not made very prominent. Interest in missions 
and evangelism pervaded the series. “The Fundamentals” 
contained much teaching like that of the fundamentalist move- 
ment, but did not show much of its intolerant and divisive 
spirit. It was not proposed to deny to those who held other 
views the name of Christian, or to break up churches. A very 
wide free distribution of the pamphlets among American Protes- 
tants took place. They were to be found in many ministers’ 
libraries and in the houses of many church people. 

Some well-informed men hold that ‘The Fundamentals” 
mark the beginning of fundamentalism in the Presbyterian 
church. Certainly these pamphlets did much to prepare the 


* The Fundamentals: A Testimony to the Truth. 12 vols. Testimony Publishing 


Co., Chicago. 
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ground for fundamentalism. Some features recommended 
them especially to the consideration of Presbyterians. Count- 
ing Scottish authors, more than a quarter of the articles were 
of Presbyterian origin. The pamphlets bore on their title- 


) 


pages “Compliments of Two Christian Laymen,” and it was 


generally supposed that these were wealthy Presbyterians of 
Los Angeles, who bore the large expense of the enterprise. 
The religious thinking which speaks in ‘’The Fundamentals” 
found expression also in a deliverance of the General Assembly 
of 1910, containing the now celebrated “‘five points.” This 
General Assembly had before it a judicial case arising from 
the licensing to preach and ordination by the Presbytery of 
New York of certain students of Union Theological Seminary. 
Out of this grew a doctrinal declaration, adopted in the last 
session of a long Assembly, after a majority of the members 
had left,’ and over strong dissent. The declaration, important 


to quote because of the large use later made of it, was as 
follows: 


1. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of God and our Standards, 
that the Holy Spirit did so inspire, guide, and move the writers of the Holy 
Scriptures as to keep them from error. Our Confession says (see chapter 
i, section x): “The Supreme Judge, by whom all controversies of religion 
are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits, are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking 
in the Scriptures.”’ 

2. It is an essential doctrine of the word of God and our Standards, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary. The Shorter 
Catechism states, Q. 22: “Christ, the Son of God, became man, by taking 
to Himself a true body and a reasonable soul, being conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and born of 
her, yet without sin.” 

3. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of God and our Standards, 
that Christ offered up “himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and 
reconcile us to God.’’ The Scripture saith Christ ‘‘once suffered for 


sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to 


lode? 


t 386 present out of 841; \inutes, 1910, p. 277. 
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death in the flesh, but quickened in the Spirit.’”” (See also Shorter Cate- 
chism, Q. 25.) 
4. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of God and our Standards, 


concerning our Lord Jesus, that ‘‘on the third day he arose from the dead, 
with the same body in which he suffered; with which also he ascended into 
heaven, and there sitteth at the right hand of his Father, making inter- 
cession.” (See Confession, chapter viii, section iv.) 

5. It is an essential doctrine of the Word of God as the supreme 
Standard of our faith, that the Lord Jesus showed his power and love by 
working mighty miracles. This working was not contrary to nature, 
but superior to it. “Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
every sickness and every disease among the people.’ (Matt. 9:35.) 
These great wonders were signs of the divine power of our Lord, making 
changes in the order of nature. They were equally examples, to his 
Church, of charity and good-will toward all mankind. 

These five articles of faith are essential and necessary, Others are 


equally so..... 


Obviously this deliverance was not framed by theological 
experts. The sentence of the Westminster Confession quoted 
in support of biblical inerrancy deals with another subject 
altogether. In truth, better support could not have been found 
in the Confession, for it nowhere contains the idea of inerrancy. 
The virgin birth is said to be “an essential doctrine of the Word 
of God and our Standards,” whereas in fact neither in the Stand- 
ards nor in the Scriptures is any doctrinal inference drawn 
from it. 

We have here a list of essentials of Christian belief in the 
style which has since become familiar in the fundamentalist 
movement. It is noteworthy, however, that the five points 
are said not to be the only essentials. It is noteworthy also 
that the premillenial coming of Jesus is not mentioned, prob- 
ably because this could not possibly be said to be a doctrine, 
essential or nonessential, of the Confession. Yet this has 
not interfered with support of the five points on the part of 
fundamentalists of millenarian views. This shows that there 


* Minutes, 1910, pp. 272-73. 
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is an agreement between millenarians and other fundamental- 
ists deeper than their difference on the question of the second 
coming, that is, in that all are scriptural literalists. 

The General Assembly directed that presbyteries “‘take care 
not to admit any candidate for the ministry . . . . unless he 
declares his agreement in opinion with a)) the essentia) and 
necessary articles of the Confession,” and that this “doctrinal 
declaration” should be “read aloud in our churches and judi- 
catories.’’* Because of the circumstances of its adoption, the 
declaration attracted much less attention than might have 
been expected. On account of ignorance of it and opposition 
to it, the Assembly’s direction for its reading was largely dis- 
regarded. Furthermore, many presbyteries, standing on their 
constitutiona) rights in licensing candidates, exercised their 
own judgment as to the declaration in their examinations. 

Agitation designed to commit the church to the five points 
and what they involved soon began, however. The Presby- 
terian, of Philadelphia, one of the leading weeklies of the de- 
nomination, in grr under a new editor entered on a campaign 
against all want of conformity to the five points and to the 
general conception of religion represented by them, as equiva- 
lent to rejection of Christianity. In this it was seconded by 
the Herald and Presbyter, of Cincinnati. More than ten years 
before fundamentalism was heard of, these influential papers 
constantly and zealously forwarded practically the same thing. 
They taught the ideas of fundamentalism, emphasized ecclesi- 
astical authority in its manner, and frankly expressed its exclu- 
sive spirit. Thus the Presbyterian said in 1915: 

Every Presbyterian minister by the vows he takes formally declares 
his belief in the infallibility or inerrancy of the Scriptures, and in all the 
doctrines in the system of faith of the Confession, and his submission to 


his brethren in the deliverances of the Assembly within the constitutional- 


ity of that body, and when he ceases to agree to this vow, and to these 
Scriptures and Confessions, in the interest of open honesty, of the integ- 


* Minubes, 1930, p, 273, 
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rity of his own conscience, and for the peace and purity of the Church, 


he ought to peaceably withdraw and become independent, or unite with 
another body with which he accords.’ 


Another form of the agitation was a continuous attack, in 
the religious press and elsewhere, on the teaching of Union 
Theological Seminary. Until 1915, when the Genera) Assem- 
bly declared that the Seminary was in no sense Presbyterian,? 
it was considered Presbyterian enough to receive particular 
attention to its alleged errors; and the attack did not stop then, 
The long, persistent denunciation of the Seminary caused 
many people in the Presbyterian and other churches to believe 
that it was, as was asserted, an active enemy of Christianity, 
and by reaction strengthened the theology of the five points. 

Still another effort to propagate this theology was a signed 
statement entitled ‘“‘Back to the Fundamenta)s,’”’ issued in 
tors. It was published in the Presbyterian over the signatures 
of nearly two hundred ministers and elders,’ and received about 
three hundred more.* The statement appealed for ‘ 
defense of the fundamentals of our common faith,” which were 
defined as “‘the integrity and authority of the Bible as the Word 
of God, the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, His vicarious atone- 
ment on the cross—the only way of salvation—and His resur- 
rection.” Its concluding and probably most important para- 


‘action in 


graph read: ‘‘We suggest, furthermore, when a church is seeking 
a minister fo be its pastor, that it shall not cal! any man save 
one who unreservedly and heartily accepts the great funda- 
mentals herein enumerated and taught by our Standards.” 
Certainly hardly any Presbyterians would have dissented from 
any of these “‘fundamentals,” if allowed to explain them in 
their own ways. There was no occasion for their defense, 
unless what was to be defended was a particular interpretation 
of them, “‘the integrity and authority of the Bible” being equiv- 

1 Presbyterian, July 20, 915, p. 7. 

2 Minutes, 1915, pp. 129-67, esp. pp. 129, 160. 


3 Presbyterian, April 22, 1915, pp. 18 ff. 4 [bid., later issues in rors. 
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alent to inerrancy, “the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ” signify- 
ing the virgin birth, and so on. It was generally recognized 
that “Back fo the Fundamentals” was another effort to bring 
the church into Nine with the doctrinal declaration of 1910. 

In the General Assembly of 1916 the licensing of candidates 
by New York Presbytery was again the occasion of controversy. 
The outcome was that the Assembly repeated the five points of 
rgro, and directed the presbyteries to admit to the ministry 
only those who assented to them.* But many presbyteries 
treated this as they had treated the direction of 1910. 

Thus for six years a party in the church had been endeavor- 
ing to secure conformity to their own form of Christian thought, 
expressed in the five points. The agitation had affected the 
church at large less than might have been expected. In some 
parts of the church, indeed, it had been little felt. But it had 
prepared for what was tocome. Before the war brought funda- 
mentalism, a vigorous movement really fundamentalist was 
going on in the Presbyterian church. It should be remembered, 
in connection with what followed, that this was true of other 
American churches. 

Before the United States entered the conflict, one effect of 
the world-war on religious thinking was very pronounced in 
this country, the strengthening of the apocalyptic temper and 
of millenarianism. So familiar is this that it need not be 
described. The great flood of teaching and interest came to a 
climax in the astonishing Philadelphia Prophetic Conference 
of May, 1918, attended by five thousand or more people from 
all over the country. The conference adopted a “statement 
of belief,’ in eight articles, emphasizing biblical inerrancy and 
the deity, substitutionary atonement, bodily resurrection, and 
imminent return of Jesus, the last being expanded in some 
detail.? People of many churches participated in this confer- 

™ Minutes, 1916, pp. 132-33. 

2 Light on Prophecy: Being the Proceedings and Addresses of the Philadelphia Pro- 


phetic Conference, 1918, p. 12. 
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ence. Presbyterians were prominent in it, however, and it 
certainly strengthened both millenarianism and literalism 
among Presbyterians, as it did in other churches. 

it was in the post-war temper that fundamentalism as an 
organized general movement arose. Its genesis is samiljar. 
People were acutely dissatished with Christianity as it existed. 
It had failed to prevent the war and other great evils. The 
diagnosis of the situation made by many minds was that Chris- 
tianity had erred by much forsaking of ancient forms of truth. 
The way had been made easy for such a conclusion by the con- 
servative theological movement already described, and by the 
war-time growth of millenarianism. A special preparation had 
been given by influential Bible conferences and institutes in 
the years of the war, which were increasingly under the control 
of men who later became leaders of fundamentalism. These 
meetings had devoted themselves to unfavorable study of 
‘‘modernism,”’ which meant modern biblical criticism and 
evolutionary thinking. Thinking of this post-war type con- 
tinues to give strength to fundamentalism. Earnest Christian 
people, wishing to see Christianity more vital and powerful, 
conclude that the way to this is to eschew all “modernism.” 

Here was the making of a great new religious force, which 
soon came to organized activity. The Philadelphia Prophetic 
Conference of 1918 felt the rising tide of conservatism so 
strongly that it decided on the holding of a greater meeting a 
year later.* This was the World Conference on Christian 
Fundamentals, which met in Philadelphia in May, ro1g. Six 
thousand people assembled, from almost all the states and the 
Canadian provinces, and from seven foreign countries. The 
chief prominence in its leadership lay with Baptists, but Presby- 
terians were active. The conference adopted a “Doctrinal 
Statement”’ in nine articles, affirming the verbal inspiration and 
inerrancy of the Bible, the Trinity, the virgin birth and deity of 
Jesus, the fall of man and consequent depravity, the substitu- 


 Tbid., p. 13. 
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tionary atonement, the bodily resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus, his imminent return, the sonship to God of those who 
have faith in Jesus, and a general bodily resurrection, to blessed- 
ness or to eternal punishment.t | What was even more impor- 
tant, the conference adopted a program for action. A great 
expansion and more efficient organization of Bible conferences 
was to spread abroad the theology of the fundamentals. Sup- 
port was pledged to Bible schools, while “many theological 
seminaries” were pronounced ‘‘unfit places for the education of 
our ministry.” In regard to educational institutions it was 
urged that Christian people have to do only with institutions 
conforming to fundamentalism, and attack was stirred up 
against all others, especially colleges teaching the evolutionary 
idea of the origin of man. Efforts to bring religious periodicals 
into line were planned. It was asserted that mission boards 
were sending out “workers who deny the inspiration and author- 
ity of the Word of God,” and threat was made of withdrawal 
of support from them in favor of agencies “‘known to be funda- 
mentally safe.” The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. were severely 
criticized for tendencies to modernism. The formation of a 
general organization of fundamentalist activity was announced. 
It was broadly suggested that if fundamentalists could not 
control their respective denominations, they would form “a 
new fellowship.’ In its implacable hostility to any religious 
teaching but its own, in propagandist zeal, and in its sweeping 
campaign of proscription and repression, this program resembles 
that of the Roman Catholic Counter-Reformation; and the 
strength of fundamentalism is such that the comparison is 
not idle. 

From this time the fundamentalist organization, or rather 
organizations, speedily established, operated on a great scale 
in the churches. Their activity appeared first among the 

*God Hath Spoken: Twenty-Five Addresses Delivered at the World Conference on 


Christian Fundamentals, p. 8. 
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Baptists, where the attempt to capture the denomination at 
Northern Baptist Conventions failed. Meanwhile fundamen- 
talist agitation was going on among Presbyterians. The 
denominational papers before referred to were in full sympathy 
with the new program. The Sunday School Times, an unde- 
nominational paper, but edited by a Presbyterian and circu- 
lating widely among Presbyterians, was an effective instrument 
of fundamentalist propaganda. Mr. William Jennings Bryan, 
a Presbyterian elder, entered the field in March, 1922, with his 
book, Zn His Image: An Answer to Darwinism. This, un- 
doubtedly one of the most influential religious books of recent 
years, stiffly maintained scriptural literalism and threw con- 
tempt on science. But ecclesiastical activity did not appear 
among Presbyterians until late in 1922. 

In May of that year, shortly before the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Indianapolis, where the fundamentalists made 
their greatest effort thus far, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
preached in the First Presbyterian Church of New York the 
famous sermon which was printed with the title, not given 
by him, “Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” This was a plea 
for liberty. Dr. Fosdick stated the views of fundamentalists 
and of liberal evangelicals regarding three points of the contro- 
versy, the virgin birth, the inspiration of the Bible, and the 
second coming of Jesus, and urged that room be given in the 
churches for both kinds of thinking. He did not formally 
express his own views, but frankly showed where his sympathies 
lay, and spoke against the intolerant exclusiveness of funda- 
mentalism. The sermon was widely distributed and aroused 
much interest. It was thus that fundamentalism first became 
a matter of newspaper publicity and general discussion. Thus 
also the storm-center of the fundamentalist controversy was 
moved into the Presbyterian church. But without this occa- 
sion the storm would have come. 

Dr. Fosdick’s sermon caused the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
to adopt, in October, 1922, an overture to the General Assembly 
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of 1923. This paper began with a general charge that in the 
First Church of New York there was preaching “‘which appears 
to be in open denial of the essential doctrines of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., and subversive of the truth of 
Christianity. . . . ,” and went on to quote the portion of Dr. 
Fosdick’s sermon dealing with the virgin birth. In this he 
had merely argued that the Christian church should be large 
enough to include those who held to the divinity of Christ 
but could not accept the “biological miracle.”’ The presbytery 
expressed its belief ‘that such a view of the incarnation of God 
in Jesus Christ is not in harmony with the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., nor can such a view be rec- 
onciled with what has been received, taught and defended by the 
Church catholic in all ages,’ and voiced its “profound sorrow, 
grief and distress of spirit that the pulpit of one of the most 
honorable and venerable of Presbyterian churches should have 
become an agency for the propagation of teachings which can- 
not be reconciled with the freest and most generous interpreta- 
tion of the Standards and confessions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A.,” and finally asked the General Assembly 
“to direct the Presbytery of New York to take such action as 
will require the preaching and teaching in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of New York City to conform to the system of 
doctrine taught in the Confession of Faith.’ 

This overture occasioned intense debate in the General 
Assembly of 1923, which met at Indianapolis. In this Mr. 
Bryan, who had now become one of the leaders of Presbyterian 
fundamentalism, was conspicuous. In the opinion of many 
who knew the ways of General Assemblies, the outcome would 
have been different if there had been better management on the 
liberal side. The outcome was the adoption, by a vote of 
439 against 350,’ of this answer to the overture: 

The 135th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America in answer to the Petition of the Overture pre- 


t Presbyterian, October 26, 1922, pp. 6-7. 2 Ibid., May 31, 1923, p. 20. 
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sented by the Presbytery of Philadelphia regarding the public proclama- 
tion of the word in the Pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York City, expresses its profound sorrow that doctrines contrary to the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church, proclaimed in said pulpit have 
been the cause of controversy and division in our Church and therefore 
would direct the Presbytery of New York to take such action (either 
through its present Committee or by the appointment of a special com- 
mission) as will require the preaching and teaching in the First Presby- 
terian Church of New York to conform to the system of doctrines taught 
in the Confession of Faith; and that said Presbytery report its action 
in a full transcript of its records to the 136th General Assembly of 1924.? 

To this the Assembly added another reaffirmation of the 
doctrinal declaration of 1910. While fundamentalism had 
thus gained one point, in the same General Assembly it lost 
another. A resolution proposed by Mr. Bryan, embodying 
his views as to evolution and Darwinism, was voted down, 
the Assembly instead thereof merely expressing its disapproval 
of “any teaching or instruction . . . . whichseeks to establisha 
materialistic evolutionary philosophy of life.’’ 

The General Assembly’s requirement that the Presbytery 
of New York deal with the situation in the First Church of New 
York and report to the next Assembly made the matter a ques- 
tion of the whole church. Now the fundamentalist campaign 
in Presbyterianism was fully launched. The propaganda seeking 
to establish the five points as the church’s effective creed and to 
make the church fundamentalist, which had been more intense 
ever since Dr. Fosdick’s sermon, was redoubled and much 
embittered. The fact of an organized campaign, and its spirit, 
appear in an article by Dr. Maitland Alexander, of Pittsburg, 
published in January, 1924: 

People are talking about a split in the Presbyterian Church. There 
will be no split... .. Our offensive and defensive program is just begin- 
ning, and when the laity of the church is sufficiently aroused and takes 
pains to ascertain the theological position of those who are called to its 
churches, there may be an exodus of those who, finding that they cannot 

™ Minutes, 1923, p. 253. 
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lead the church into a modernist position, will quietly withdraw with the 
good wishes and thanks of those whom they leave behind.* 


In religious weeklies, pamphlets, sermons, and addresses at 
conferences and public meetings, it was constantly asserted that 
the five points constituted essential Christianity. 

With this doctrinal contention was mingled unceasing de- 
nunciation of all who dissented in any way from the five points, 
and all ministers and laymen known to hold liberal theological 
views, as people opposed to Christianity. Like the Tracta- 
rians ninety years before, the fundamentalists raised the cry, 
“The church is in danger.”’ The purpose to create a theological 
panic was evident. Vague but very positive assertions were 
made to the effect that there was in the church a large body of 
ministers who had forsaken evangelical Christianity. The 
words ‘‘materialist,” “‘pantheist,” “‘infidel,” “pagan,” ‘‘rational- 
ist,” ‘Unitarian,’ and others carrying accusation were freely 
cast about, without much regard for their precise meaning, 
but in a manner which persuaded some of the unthinking that 
there were enemies to Christianity in the Presbyterian ministry. 
Professor J. Gresham Machen, of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, in his book Christianity and Liberalism? described what he 
called “‘liberalism,’’ which was indeed far from historic Chris- 
tianity. Without mentioning names or giving quotations, 
the book conveyed the impression that many Presbyterian 
ministers were in this sense “‘liberals.”” The fundamentalist 
agitators took advantage of the peculiar devotion of Presby- 
terians to their missionary enterprise. It was charged, again 
vaguely, that among these who administered foreign missions 
and among the missionaries on the field there were men who 
were false to Christianity. This resulted in a little withdrawal 
of support from the Board of Foreign Missions, aggravating 
financial difficulties with which it was contending; but happily 
these were more than overcome by the end of the year then 

* Sunday School Times, January 5, 1924, p. 3. 
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current. Another object of fundamentalist attack, naturally, 
was theological instruction. Here again indefinite charges 
were made of teaching hurtful to Christianity, and church 
people were told that the Bible schools were better places 
of training for the ministry than some of the church’s semi- 
naries. Point was given to this wholesale denunciation by 
assertions that the liberals were so far removed from Christian- 
ity that it was impossible for the fundamentalists to stay in the 
same church with them, so that there must be a separation. 

It ought to be said that for this campaign of accusation 
there was no foundation in fact. The men thus attacked, the 
liberals or modernists of the Presbyterian ministry, are orthodox 
evangelical Christians. They would be so judged by any 
standards hitherto recognized. Materialism and rationalism 
are not to be found among them, and with regard to the doctrine 
of the person of Christ they are no nearer Unitarianism than 
the fundamentalists are. Indeed, considering the state of 
thought throughout the whole Christian church, these men 
would rank as conservatives. The charges made and the state 
of scare thereby created were alike groundless. 

After this broad effort had proceeded for some months, there 
appeared a definite proposal designed to secure action in accord- 
ance with its objects. This was an overture to the General 
Assembly adopted by the Presbytery of Philadelphia on March 
3, 1924, which ran in part as follows: 


Whereas: Confidence in the administration of the Boards and the 
teaching in some of our seminaries has been disturbed by a prevailing 
opinion that certain members of these Boards and faculties are openly 
opposed to and reject doctrines declared to be essential by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. .... 

Resolved: That the Presbytery of Philadelphia respectfully overtures 
the General Assembly to direct that all who represent the church on the 
Boards, General Council, theological seminaries and every other agency 
of the church be required to affirm or reaffirm their faith in the Standards 
of the church, together with the historic interpretations as contained in 
the doctrinal deliverances of the General Assembly, notably that of 1910, 
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which has been twice reaffirmed by the General Assembly, said deliver- 
ances not being regarded as an addition to or substitute for the doctrinal 
Standards of the church, but as a declaration that these doctrines as 
stated in said Standards are essential to the system of doctrine contained 
therein, as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’ 


The tortuous language of this last paragraph requires expla- 
nation. Presbyterian ministers at their ordination say that 
they “‘receive and adopt the Confession of Faith of this church, 
as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.”” This constitutional form of subscription obviously 
allows considerable latitude of interpretation. The overture 
sought to require of certain ministers a new subscription to 
the Confession, defined by the five points, without the constitu- 
tional liberty. This involved giving to certain deliverances 
of General Assemblies authority equal to that of the church’s 
creed. The intent of the overture was to cast out of the General 
Council and the Boards, which form the general administrative 
organization of the church, and out of its seminaries, all but 
fundamentalists. 

Meanwhile those who held a larger idea of the church had 
not been silent. During its whole history the Presbyterian 
church has had within itself two well-defined groups thinking 
differently about the life of the church. One has tried to hold 
the church to its own conceptions of doctrine, polity, and 
methods of work, and when it could has invoked ecclesiastical 
authority to secure this conformity. The other has maintained 
that the church should allow liberty and variety in these mat- 
ters. Its ideal has been well described as that of “a compre- 
hensive church.” The difference between the two groups has 
not been exactly the difference between the conservative and 
the progressive, for in the second there have always been men 
who, themselves conservative, have wished that the church have 
room for ideas differing from their own. The presence of these 
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two diverse groups has spread tension and dispute over large 
parts of the church’s history. Thrice in two centuries this 
condition has issued in schism, which has been followed by 
reunion. 

Shortly after the General Assembly of 1923, the men who 
inherited the historic tradition of Presbyterian freedom began 
to move. The result was the publication in January, 1924, of 
An Affirmation Designed to Safeguard the Unity and Liberty of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. As 
first published, the Affirmation was signed by one hundred and 
fifty ministers. At its second publication, in May, 1924, just 
before the meeting of the General Assembly, it bore the names 
of nearly thirteen hundred. This number did not measure 
the strength of the movement for liberty, because in May the 
committee in charge announced that it had “certain knowledge 

. . that besides the signers’’ there were ‘‘ hundreds of minis- 
ters who agreed with and approved of the Affirmation.’ 

In the Affirmation the signers first declared their loyalty to 
evangelical Christianity and their adherence to the church’s 
Confession, as given at their ordinations. From the history 
and law of the church they showed that the church assured to its 
ministers liberty in the interpretation of the Confession and 
the Scriptures. On two of the chief matters in controversy, 
biblical inerrancy and the authority of doctrinal deliverances 
of the General Assembly—the latter question having been 
brought forward by the fundamentalist attempt to make the 
five points authoritative—they spoke thus: 

There is no assertion in the Scriptures that their writers were kept 
“from error.’”’ The Confession of Faith does not make this assertion; 
and it is significant that this assertion is not to be found in the Apostles’ 
Creed or the Nicene Creed or in any of the great Reformation confessions. 
The doctrine of inerrancy, intended to enhance the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, in fact impairs their supreme authority for faith and life, and 
weakens the testimony of the church to the power of God unto salvation 
through Jesus Christ. We hold that the General Assembly of 1923, 
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in asserting that “the Holy Spirit did so inspire, guide and move the 
writers of Holy Scripture as to keep them from error,” spoke without 
warrant of the Scriptures or of the Confession of Faith. We hold rather 
to the words of the Confession of Faith, that the Scriptures “are given by 
inspiration of God, to be the rule of faith and life.” (Confession, I, ii.) 

While it is constitutional for any General Assembly “to bear testi- 
mony against error in doctrine” (Form of Government, XII, v), yet such 
testimony is without binding authority, since the constitution of our 
church provides that its doctrine shall be declared only by concurrent 
action of the General Assembly and the presbyteries. ... . From this 
provision of our constitution, it is evident that neither in one General 
Assembly nor in many, without concurrent action of the presbyteries, 
is there authority to declare what the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America believes and teaches; and that the assumption that 
any General Assembly has authoritatively declared what the church 
believes and teaches is groundless. A declaration by a General Assembly 
that any doctrine is “an essential doctrine” attempts to amend the con- 
stitution of the church in an unconstitutional manner. 


As for the action of the General Assembly in regard to Dr. 
Fosdick, the signers, without discussion of his theology, spoke 
against the summary assertion that “doctrines contrary to the 
standards of the Presbyterian church” had been preached in 
the First Church of New York, as action “out of keeping with 
the law and spirit of our church.”” They then continued, in the 
most important parts of the document: 

The General Assembly of 1923 expressed the opinion concerning five 
doctrinal statements that each one “‘is an essential doctrine of the Word 
of God and our standards.’”’ On the constitutional grounds which we 
have before described, we are opposed to any attempt to elevate these 
five doctrinal statements, or any of them, to the position of tests for ordi- 
nation or for good standing in our church. 

Furthermore, this opinion of the General Assembly attempts to 
commit our church to certain theories concerning the inspiration of the 
Bible, and the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, and the 
Continuing Life and Supernatural Power of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
all hold most earnestly to these great facts and doctrines; we all believe 
from our hearts that the writers of the Bible were inspired of God; that 
Jesus Christ was God manifest in the flesh; that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself, and through Him we have our redemption; 
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that having died for our sins He rose from the dead and is our ever-living 
Saviour; that in His earthly ministry He wrought many mighty works, 
and by His vicarious death and unfailing presence He is able to save to the 
uttermost. Some of us regard the particular theories contained in the 
deliverance of the General Assembly of 1923 as satisfactory explanations 
of these facts and doctrines. But we are united in believing that these 
are not the only theories allowed by the Scriptures and our standards as 
explanations of these facts and doctrines of our religion, and that all 
who hold to these facts and doctrines, whatever theories they may em- 
ploy to explain them, are worthy of all confidence and fellowship. 

We do not desire liberty to go beyond the teachings of evangelical 
Christianity. But we maintain that it is our constitutional right and our 
Christian duty within these limits to exercise liberty of thought and teach- 
ing, that we may more effectively preach the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of the World. 

Finally, we deplore the evidences of division in our beloved church, 
in the face of a world so desperately in need of a united testimony to the 
gospel of Christ. We earnestly desire fellowship with all who like us are 
disciples of Jesus Christ. We hope that those to whom this Affirmation 
comes will believe that it is not the declaration of a theological party, 
but rather a sincere appeal, based on the Scriptures and our standards, for 
the preservation of the unity and freedom of our church, for which most 
earnestly we plead and pray. 

The reader now has before him the aims and spirit of the 
two parties in the church as they met in the General Assembly 
of 1924. The fundamentalists elected their candidate for the 
moderatorship, Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, of Philadelphia, 
by a very small majority, and thus controlled the organization 
of the Assembly. -The controversy came to issue before the 
Assembly in the form of two judicial cases. Against the adop- 
tion of the Philadelphia overture by the Presbytery, and against 
the action of the Presbytery of New York in adopting a report 
to the Assembly favorable to Dr. Fosdick, complaints had been 
made to the Assembly by minorities. Both cases went to the 
Permanent Judicial Commission, a kind of court, whose deci- 
sions are subject to the Assembly’s approval. In the New York 
case, the commission said that the holding of a permanent posi- 
tion in a Presbyterian church by a Baptist minister was ‘‘an 
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anomaly” and “should not continue longer’’ and recommended 
“that the Presbytery of New York be instructed . . . . to take 
up with Dr. Fosdick this question to the end that he may deter- 
mine whether it is his pleasure to enter the Presbyterian Church 
and thus be in a regular relationship with the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York as one of its pastors.”* The Assembly 
confirmed this as its final judgment, in spite of determined 
efforts of the fundamentalists to secure more drastic action. It 
is noteworthy that the Commission, after hearing extended 
allegations of Dr. Fosdick’s doctrinal unsoundness, recom- 
mended that proposals be made to him for his entrance into 
the Presbyterian ministry, and that the Assembly adopted this 
recommendation. Dr. Fosdick felt himself unable to accede 
to these proposals; but the Assembly’s action stands on record. 

A more severe repulse, in an even more important matter, 
was suffered by the fundamentalists in regard to the Phila- 
delphia overture. In this case the crucial parts of the Com- 
mission’s judgment were as follows: 

The effect of the proposed overture is to impose additional require- 
ments upon all representatives of the Church, on the Boards, the General 
Council, the Theological Seminaries, and every other agency of the 
oe 

The constitution of our Church clearly specifies the doctrinal require- 
ments for ministers and elders, and any change in these must be by con- 
current action of the Assembly and Presbyteries; the only method pro- 
vided for amendment or modification. 

It is therefore the judgment of the Judicial Commission that the over- 
ture in question proposes action by the General Assembly which would 
impose doctrinal tests upon ministers and elders, which are unconstitu- 
tional, and for this reason no action should be taken thereon by this 
General Assembly and it is so recommended.? 

The Assembly adopted this recommendation, and thus took 
from the fundamentalists a weapon much counted on, the 
alleged authority of doctrinal utterances of the General Assem- 


t Minutes, 1924, Part I, p. 196. 
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bly. For their defeat they had consolation in that they pre- 
vented the re-election to the Board of Foreign Missions of 
one of the foremost Christian leaders of America, Dr. William 
P. Merrill, against whom attack had raged because of his recent 
article on Protestantism at the Cross-Roads.! Here they acted 
out a main policy of fundamentalism, the filling of all offices of 
general administration with fundamentalists. 

The facts here recited exhibit the nature of fundamentalism 
in the Presbyterian church so clearly that little comment is 
required. But something that underlies the whole movement 
ought to be mentioned. It has been said here, as often, that 
scriptural literalism is at the root of it. This is true, yet some- 
thing else lies even deeper. It is also often said, and truly, 
that the real theological interest of the movement is the main- 
tenance of the supernatural, as the fundamentalists construe 
this. It is a powerful recrudescence of the ancient feeling 
that God is manifested only in what is outside normal experi- 
ence, and that if abnormal things are taken away, God is lost. 
The five points, or any other list of fundamentals, revea! 
this emphasis. But deeper than either literalism or crude 
supernaturalism is a certain conception of the church. 

Fundamentalism is a monstrous assertion of ecclesiastical 
authority. It aims to control the organization of the church, 
in order to bring the church into rigid conformity with its 
doctrine. This doctrine is a creation of ecclesiastical authority. 
True, the authority of the inerrant Bible is constantly kept to 
the front, for purposes of propaganda. The doctrinal standard, 
however, is not the Bible of free interpretation, but the Bible 
as interpreted by ecclesiastical authority. This authority 
may be exercised by voluntary conventions of church people or 
by constituted judicatories. Either way the standard is the 
voice of ecclesiastical authority. For example, the five points 
say that the virgin birth is ‘‘an essential doctrine of the Word of 
God.” This cannot be shown to be true, as has been remarked 
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by so conservative a theologian as Dr. Francis L. Patton.’ 
But fundamentalism asserts that it is true because the General 
Assembly and fundamentalist conventions have said so. Here 
the fundamentalists have arrived in strange company. The 
Roman Catholic church says, ‘‘The Bible is infallible, and it 
means what we say it means.” Precisely this say the funda- 
mentalists. Their real authority is not the Bible, but the 
living church. 

Furthermore—and here we reach the underlying thing— 
fundamentalism has a distinctive idea of the nature of the 
church. The Protestant theory of the Christian church is that 
it is the fellowship of the disciples of Christ, and that a man’s 
relation to it is determined by his faith in Christ. But the 
fundamentalist idea is that the church is a society which by 
majority vote has adopted certain religious opinions, and that 
a man’s relation to it is determined by his conformity to these 
opinions. This is congenial to Americans, accustomed to 
majority rule in political and other organizations. The church 
is just one of these, according to fundamentalist thinking. It is 
a club or society or party, where the majority rules. If the 
fundamentalists can get majority votes, everybody must believe 
as they do, or leave the church. This is extensively regarded as 
a complete account of the case. The only thing left out is that 
what is under discussion is the church of Christ. 

The issue in this controversy is that of the Protestant 
Reformation over again. On the fundamentalist side are 
many earnest Christians, with all their hearts desiring the 
prosperity of the Christian cause, as there were many such on 
the side of the Roman church. But the issue once more is the 
freedom of the Christian man against ecclesiastical authority; 
and under the God whose truth makes free the outcome is 
certain. 


t Presbyterian, February 10, 1916, p. 4. 

















RECENT RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
CONCEPTION OF SIN 


I. ACTUAL SIN 


FREDERICK ROBERT TENNANT 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England 


The conception of sin arose out of practical experience. It rather loosely embraced 
imperfection as well as conduct due to moral obliquity. The present article undertakes 
to analyze the inherited idea in the light of modern psychological and ethical con- 
ceptions. Sin implies (1) the existence of an objective or socially recognized moral 
law; (2) awareness on the part of the agent of the binding nature of this law. Sin is 
thus definitely distinguished from mere imperfection. Consequently, sin must be 
measured by the moral knowledge of the agent rather than by a rigid objective law. 
(3) Sin also involves the presence of natural impulses or appetites which influence 
conduct. These must be psychologically evaluated. (4) The volitional factor must 
be distinguished from involuntary aspects of conduct. Certain ambiguities in the 
theological use of the word ‘‘sin” are discussed in the light of the above distinctions. 





The idea of sin, unlike most other theological concepts, 
was shaped within the Christian church rather with a view to 
practical use and religious life than to exact science; and 
until quite recently an accurate definition of it was not called 
for. Consequently our generation inherited a meaning for 
“sin” which was not distinguished from that of ‘“imperfec- 
tion,” and which bore different senses in the phrases “actual” 
and ‘original sin.” Its correlation with responsibility and 
guilt were left vague and undetermined. And this ambiguity 
attached not only to theological doctrine, but also to thought 
connected intimately with individual and social interests 
bound up with moral judgments and the personal religious 
life. In this sphere, the bearing of doctrine upon devotion and 
moral conduct is particularly evident; and somewhat subtle 
distinctions, such as at first sight might appear to possess only 
academic significance, will be found to be fraught with practical 
and religious importance. For these reasons, one may invite 
the attention of readers who may be more interested in religious 
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issues than in doctrinal formulation for its own sake to points 
connected with the general notion of sin which have of late 
been made clear in consequence of advances in both psycho- 
logical and ethical science. 

It would seem that if only we may assume that sin is essen- 
tially a matter of individual responsibility in the sight of God 
—and this has invariably been the presupposition of Christian 
doctrine whenever the careful description of actual sin has been 
in question—the conditions of the possibility of sin and of its 
actual occurrence can without difficulty be isolated. The 
number and nature of these conditions (which are at the same 
time factors) of sin only admits of variable estimation so long 
as the fundamental presupposition just mentioned is not rigidly 
determined. However, before entering on that question, we 
may specify the first of the conditions of the possibility of 
sin, which is beyond any theological disputation whatever. 
It is an ethical, as distinguished from a psychological condition, 
viz., the existence, in the social environment of the sinner, of 
an objective or socially recognized law of which sin is the trans- 
gression, or of a moral standard of which sin is, in act or in 
character, the falling short. Further, inasmuch as “sin,” 
in theological as distinguished from philosophical literature, 
has a religious as well as a moral signification, it is necessary 
to add that the social law or standard is conceived, both by 
social environment and by individual subject, as possessing 
ultimately a divine authority; so that sin has always a direct 
relation to God, and is disobedience to the commandment of 
God rather than to the ordinance of man. So far, and perhaps 
so far only, is there unanimity in the theological world as to 
the nature of sin. Where no law is, there can be nosin. “Sin 
is lawlessness,” though not in the sense of non-existence of 
law; but so far the Johannine definition of sin as lawlessness 
is ambiguous in an important respect. It remains to decide 
whether “sin” should include only disobedience to law that is 
recognized as such, or whether it should also embrace the 
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cases of ignorant or unconscious non-compliance with law. 
This is the first dividing issue, and the first source of ambiguity 
in the ancient and also in the current concept of sin. Is sin 
to be identified with imperfection, which in a given individual 
may be unavoidable, or is it to be distinguished therefrom ? 

This is a very important issue for theology as a whole. It 
is the first step which costs; and the possibility of obtaining 
a concept of sin which will admit of consistent usage through- 
out the whole field of theology—any other would surely be 
theologically useless—seems to depend primarily on making 
a hard-and-fast distinction between sin and mere imperfection, 
and in resolutely abiding by all the consequences of such a 
distinction. Hence I would insist on a second condition of 
the existence of sin: awareness on the part of the individual 
agent, at the time of his moral activity which is to be desig- 
nated sinful, both of the content of the objective moral law 
or standard and of its bindingness on himself. 

The distinction between sin and imperfection has frequently 
been overlooked through mere inadvertance; but it has also 
been deliberately obliterated, or rather sin and imperfection 
have been deliberately identified. Doubtless the chief motive 
for adopting such a broad connotation for ‘“‘sin”’ has been the 
very worthy desire to safeguard the absoluteness of the moral 
ideal or the divine law. I shall argue presently that the distinc- 
tion between sin and imperfection is quite essential for theology, 
and that the absoluteness of moral obligation, in the only 
sense in which absoluteness can be relevant to the moral, is 
only secured when the distinction is recognized. Meanwhile 
it may be remarked that if the distinction in question be ad- 
mitted, then it will not be sufficient, in order that conduct be 
accounted moral and designated sinful, that it can be pro- 
nounced by any human society, or by God himself, to be 
incompatible with the divine standard of perfection. An 
individual’s conduct must be capable of being judged by /im- 
self and at the given time (as distinguished from a moment in 
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some later stage of his moral enlightenment) to be inconsistent 
with the norm which he recognizes, and recognizes as binding on 
himself as distinguished from other persons whose status and 
circumstances, it may be, differ from hisown. I have hinted at 
remoter consequences of this condition; and it may be well 
at this point to indicate examples of them, lest what I am pre- 
senting as a second condition of, and factor in, sin be accepted 
now by the reader only to be rejected later on. The human 
infant is a theologically important case; and because he cannot 
recognize any moral standard, he is ipso facto not an actually 
(though he is a potentially) moral being, and therefore cannot 
sin or be sinful if sin belong to the realm of the moral. Again, 
the grown-up heathen, inevitably ignorant of Christian stand- 
ards, is non-moral with regard to these standards (if so awk- 
ward an expression may be allowed), however well enlight- 
ened he may become as to them or may already be as to others. 
Such laws have no more dominion over him than over his dog 
or his spear; and, in the strict sense of the word, it cannot 
be said of him that he ought to satisfy them, i.e., that he is 
responsible for not satisfying them, and so accountable to God, 
and guilty. 

All this must be admitted if sin be defined as something 
much narrower than imperfection. But, as we have seen, 
it has not hitherto been universally agreed that sin must be 
so defined. Sin is sometimes regarded as including any devia- 
tion, in any circumstances and at any stage of moral develop- 
ment whatsoever, from the perfect law of holiness as discerned 
by the eye of God and as embodied in the life of Christ. It is 
thus denied that ‘‘ignorance that sins is safe’’;' though ‘‘igno- 
rant sin,” it is said, shall be beaten with “few stripes.”’ Surely 
one stripe would be one too many; its infliction would imply 
a non-ethical relation between God and man, and a God who 
requires us to “make bricks without straw.” The time for 
employment of non-ethical (in this case we might say anti- 
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ethical) categories in which to define God’s relation to man, 
whether we are concerned with grace, holiness, atonement, or 
sin, is past or passing; and one ventures to think that theology 
will in future severely discountenance the attribution of sin 
to cases in which the moral agent knows, and can know, no 
better. In other words, the second condition of sinfulness 
which has here been assigned is a necessary implication of 
an ethical conception of God. 

It is also indispensable on other grounds. ‘Theology would 
be as free as other sciences, such as physics, to construct its 
concepts in accordance with purely conventional and logical 
considerations, and so to define sin as deviation from the ideal 
of moral perfection, were it not that, unlike physics, it is com- 
pelled to regard other considerations as well, viz., consistency 
throughout the whole of its field and with the primary sources 
of Christian vocabulary. In those sources, and according to 
the requirements of certain theological doctrines, sin must be 
an ethical concept not only in the sense of referring to outwardly 
manifested conduct, but also in the sense of correlation with 
self-determination and responsibility. And this seriously 
limits our liberty to define the connotation of sin. “Sin” 
cannot be made to include inevitable imperfection without 
the term’s forfeiting all in it that is sui generis and of theologi- 
cal significance. One logical consequence of adopting the 
wider connotation would be that sin would be attributable to 
physical objects—a pagan conception. For the one and only 
difference between the non-moral and the moral being that has 
relevance in the present connection is capacity on the part of 
the latter and incapacity on the part of the former agent for 
awareness that a given ethical standard is binding on himself. 
To think that mere objective non-compliance with an objective 
standard constitutes sin is to miss altogether the significance 
of “moral.’’ Development, moreover, is incompatible with 
continuity of perfection; but the Christian, least of all men, 
can deny that development in moral life may be sinless. 
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The necessity for distinguishing sin from imperfection, so 
that while all sin is imperfection not all imperfection is sin, 
seems to me and perhaps to the great majority of theologians 
so manifest that I feel that I may already have devoted too 
much space to the issue. But one wishes to do justice to doc- 
trinal standpoints other than those as to which he may per- 
sonally be strongly and irremovably convinced. And having 
said so much about the matter, I may express the belief that 
what I have indicated as the second condition of sin, and an 
essential factor in a concept of sin serviceable to theology as a 
whole, will soon enjoy, if it does not do so already, practically 
universal recognition. It remains only to draw a logical in- 
ference. If moral consciousness be essential to moral conduct, 
and sin belong exclusively to the moral realm, then there can- 
not possibly be one sole and absolute moral standard, the falling 
short of which, without further qualification, convicts an agent 
of sin. The only standard or law that is relevant is the highest 
which, in the all-seeing eye of God, the individual agent can 
recognize at the time of the activity whose moral evaluation 
is in question. The standard will therefore differ for different 
individuals and societies, and for the same individual or society 
at different stages of its moral progress. What is fixed or 
absolute is rather comparable to the ratio between two vati- 
ables; and it is only because the moral standard by reference to 
which sinfulness is determined is thus elastic that it preserves 
inviolably its absoluteness for particular individuals, 

But if the cognitive faculty of man be thus involved in 
the mental activity which we call sin, so also is the conative 
side of human nature. In turning now to this side we discover 
other essential factors of sin. The third on our list will consist 
in what may be loosely and generically called the primary 
incentives to sin, that is to say the natural impulses, appetites, 


and passions to which man is subject, and indeed to which as 
man he is inevitably subject, whatever his wish or wil) in the 
matter may be. ‘The relation of these incentives or motives, 
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in the broader sense of that term, to sin is one of the issues which 
theology throughout its history had generally failed to deter- 
mine, and one which requires resort to accurate psychological 
investigation, such as has only of late been forthcoming, for 
its elucidation. The conative tendencies which are now to be 
considered were wont to be confounded with the activity of the 
will with regard to them, and hence arose a confusion and a 
source of error even more disastrous to scientific theology than 
the false identification of sin with imperfection which has 
already been discussed. The chief influence of this error is to 
be observed in the traditional doctrine of original sin, the con- 
sideration of which is to occupy us in a succeeding article. 
But the doctrine of actual) sin, and the concept of sin in general, 
have also suffered in definiteness and consistency on account of 
the error’s having Jong escaped detection; though it should be 
observed that on this specific point Roman Catholic doctrine 
has been distinctly less objectionable than that current in 
Protestant communions. 

Anticipating for the moment proof of the essentiality of 
the fourth factor of sin—volition or intention—it is obvious 
that if sin proper be necessarily a volitional attitude, propen- 
sities which in themselves are non-volitional cannot as such 
constitute what is strictly and accurately to be called sin, The 
raw materia) out of which sin is constructed is to be distin- 
guished sharply from the product into which it is elaborated 
by the will, And: this is the truth which the older theology 
overlooked. Similarly, whatever is inevitable cannot be called 
sin without destroying the essential meaning of the word. 
Yet our inborn conative propensities, with which we may also 
combine our primary emotions, are both morally neutral and 
also inevitable constituents of the nature which we involuntarily 


inherit. They are necessary, by the way, not only in the sense 
that we have no choice as to their presence in us at birth, but 
also in the biological sense of being essential to life or health 


and for the maintenance of the human race. From the point 
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of view of the biologist and the psychologist, they are thus 
natural and normal; they belong to man as God made him. 
And they are entirely non-mora) because morality, as we shal) 
presently insist, is essentially the output of intentional volition, 
and also because they are in themselves neutral or indifferent 
in respect to what sort of moral conduct shall be made out of 
them. They are as much the indispensable basis of our highest 
virtues as of our basest vices. And lastly, they emerge in us 
without regard to the fitness of the occasion from the mora) 
point of view: hunger, for instance, does not put off its clamor- 
Ous insistence when only another’s viands are accessible to 
one. For all these reasons, psychology and ethics see in such 
things as instincts and natural impulses, appetites and passions, 
feelings and primary emotions, nothing which is subject to 
moral evaluation any more than in arsenic and alcohol, but 
only what is non-moral or ethically neutral. These conations 
in themselves, therefore, are not sinful; and if the poet may 
be allowed to call them so, in some metonymical sense, theology 
is well advised in rigorously excluding the epithet from any 
association with them. What Zs true is that these propensities 
are the primary stuff, the raw material or grist, out of which 
volition makes sinful conduct—the fomes peccati, as the School- 
men called them. No natural passion as such is condemnable 
or guilty. It is the will which shapes, not the stuff which it 
shapes, that alone calls for ethical approval or disapproval. 
We have within us, then, mental processes which prompt 
the will to act in ways which conscience, when once awaked, 
must often disapprove. And for this we are not accountable. 
God chose to make man by evolution from the animal. Pro- 
pensities which we share with the lower animal are fixed or 
ingrained in the race. Hence the manifold temptations that 
death alone can cure. And now it remains to observe that a 
creature evolved and constituted as man actually is would not 
be a moral agent in the sense in which man uniquely is unless 
there were provision in this way for his being solicited to lower 
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ethical ends than the highest which he comes to know. Con- 
flict between higher and lower desires is as essential to morality 
of the human type (a type different, be it observed, from the 
divine or the angelic) as it is unavoidable until, after a course 
of self-coercion, we enter upon the “saint’s rest.” Man is both 
conative and rational, bears the image both of beast and of 
God; and his impulses and his moral reason cannot always 
coincide without being reduced by effort to harmony, That 
is the condition of man’s moral status; perhaps also, as will 
be argued in another place, it is the sufficient explanation of the 
emergence of sinfulness in practically every child of man that 
attains to moral discretion. 

Thus we have learned from modern sciences that a theologi- 
cal concept of sin, such as is to be of universal and consistent 
application, must be fashioned in the light of the established 
facts that man is conscious before he is self-conscious, appetitive 
before he is volitional, and volitional before he is moralized. 
Hunger and sex, the bed-rock of human behavior, are the pri- 
mary sources of propensities indispensable to his nature. From 
these elemental needs there necessarily and naturally arise 
springs of action such as appetites and emotions which prompt 
the will, regardless of the fact that satisfaction of appetite, 
or action in obedience to emotion, may on certain occasions 
be opposed to higher interests, and consequently to ethical 
norms. Such propensities of themselves cannot be called 
sinful without violation of the fundamental and universally 
accepted principles of ethics and disregard of the established 
facts of psychology. In so far as they exist in us previous 
to the acquisition of volition, this goes without saying; 
and after the emergence of the will and the dawning of con- 
science, which comes later still both in the individual and in 
the race, it can only be when they are metamorphosed by con- 
scious volition into secondary or derived springs of action 
that they first attain to moral status and become ingredients 
in virtue or vice. They may be called perhaps the root of sin, 
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but not a sinful root. Not being sinful in themselves, and being 
already entrenched before volition even appears, they cannot 
be marks of a sinful bias in the nascent will. But inasmuch 
as man is an animal with an inherited nature, and not a dis- 
embodied devil, with his interests to create rather than to find 
at hand, it can at least be said without making light of his sin- 
fulness that ‘“‘it is human to err.’ Irrational impulse and 
cognitive springs of conduct are often necessarily at variance, 
so that the moral agent is impelled at once in two directions. 
Hence the struggle between impulse and reason, or, more 
correctly speaking, the conflict of will as prompted to a lower 
and the will as prompted to a higher end, in which human 
morality has its being and sin its birth. 

Were we endowed only with these non-moral incentives 
to action, as are the lower animals, we too, should be but non- 
moral beings. An action can only be a sin when, in presence 
of an impulse toward an ethically higher end, the will actually 
consents to an impulse toward a lower. In other words, it is 
not the mere existence in man of any appetitive tendencies 
that constitutes sin—else the lower animals would necessarily 
be sinners—but the voluntary surrender of the self to them. 
Thus phrases such as “involuntary” or “unintentional sin,” 
like that of “‘unconscious sin,’”’ which we sometimes meet with, 
are complete misnomers or contradictions in terms. 

This brings us to the fourth condition of the existence of 
sin, or the fourth essential factor of the concept of sin: volition, 
or the capacity to choose between higher and lower ends. It 
is a point on which it is not necessary to enlarge, because all 
theologians of all ages have duly recognized it as of the essence 
of actual sin. But as we shall see in the sequel to this article, 
it is a fact that writers who, when actual sin is being contem- 
plated, affirm quite clearly and explicitly that the will is the 
sole seat of sin or is necessarily involved in all behavior that is 
to be denoted by “‘sin,’”’ nevertheless allow themselves, when 


5] 


referring to original sin, to speak of ‘“‘the evil which cleaves to 
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us at our very birth,” of “a power the origin of which must be 
beyond the conscious exercise of our freedom of will,” or of 
“an abiding root of sin which a man finds present in himself 
when his moral consciousness awakes”—a mode of speaking 
which would only be allowable provided ‘‘root of sin,’ etc., 
were phrases equivalent to “non-moral incentive to sin,” 
which apparently they are not intended to be. Hence, as has 
been before remarked, it is especially in the theology of original 
sin that we meet with the confusion of the non-moral source 
out of which the will constructs sin with the activity that alone 
is properly to be called sinful. 

But in asserting the fourth essential factor in sin to be voli- 
tion, we make but what may be called a first approximation to 
the truth. A further qualification is called for in the interest of 
precision, and one which still further restricts the denotation of 
the word “‘sin.” Not all volition is coextensive with intention; 
yet it is intentional volition, it is generally agreed, to which 
alone moral evaluation in the strict sense is applicable. It is 
characteristic of our Lord’s utterances relevant to our subject 
that he insisted, and was the first to insist, on the important 
truth that intention is the ultimate object of ethical judgment. 
He laid it down that intention precluded by external circum- 
stances from actualization in deed is as guilty as the practical 
fulfilment thereof; which implies, conversely, that uninten- 
tional deviation from a moral standard in outward act may be 
but the semblance of vice or sin. So it is that morality is 
internal, and that that which proceedeth from the heart alone 
defileth a man. 

When discussing the third factor in sin, the non-moral 
propensities that afford the ‘‘matter” of sin, I treated the 
lower conative tendencies in abstraction from the will. This 
was for the sake of clearness of exposition and thoroughness 
of analysis. But as a matter of fact, from the time when self- 
consciousness, volition, and morality have all emerged in us 
(though only from that time onward), our “blind” springs of 
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action cease to be blind or to exist, so to speak, in separate com- 
partments of our mind. Thenceforth what can be distin- 
guished in thought can no longer exist in separation; will and 
impulse are fused. When thus imbued with volitional response, 
our non-moral propensities become transmuted into secondary 
springs of action. This complicity of the will converts the 
neutral impulse into self-conscious desire, so that a personal 
or human attitude replaces animal behavior. To possess 
appetites, we have seen, is not sinful; it now needs to be 
emphasized that to cherish desires for what is by conscience 
forbidden, is to have passed even beyond temptation, which 
must be carefully distinguished from sin, and to have entered 
on the path of moral evil. We soon discover that appetites 
whose satisfaction affords pleasure can be stimulated by 
means of one’s own devising in order to be enjoyed. So 
hunger may be voluntarily transformed into gluttony, natural 
use into lust, sensibility into voluptuousness or sensuality; 
and as experience widens, the length to which “making pro- 
vision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof” can be carried 
may become extended, 


As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on.? 


And the same transmutation can apply to the primary emo- 
tions; e.g., natural antipathy may be metamorphosed into 
malice, and anger into what Keats has called “voluptuous 
rage,’ or into vindictiveness, and natural fear into moral 
cowardice. However, it is not necessary for our present pur- 
pose to pursue the development of the intricacy and complexity 
of the moral life of man. The essentials for the psychology 
of sin are manifested, and can be sufficiently as well as most 
easily studied in the elementary moral situations such as have 
here been exclusively dwelt upon, even at the risk of seeming 
to make the subject unduly simple. Doubtless the more 


t Hamlet, I. ii. 
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complex types of sin, such as pride and unworthy ambition, 
worldliness, intellectual arrogance, and so forth, are psychologi- 
cally more interesting, but the omission of further study of them 
entails no loss of what is essential. And the same may be 
said of other considerations, such as the transition from indi- 
vidual sins to the sinful habit or state, or the atrophy of moral 
consciousness consequent on viciousness of life. I may per- 
haps be allowed to refer the reader interested in such topics 
to the full discussion of them in their practical bearing which 
will be found in my book, The Concept of Sin, 1912. 

It will, I hope, have become plain that the classification of 
the idea of sin which has now been attempted is not merely a 
matter of academic argumentation and terminological exacti- 
tude; it serves also valuable purposes of the more practical] 
kind. Apprehension of the definite idea at which we have 
arrived should tend to prevent morbid, as distinct from healthy, 
self-examination; indulgence in exaggerated language concern- 
ing sin, which is perhaps partly the cause of the modern dis- 
position to take sin lightly; the libeling of the pleasures of 
sense as evil or base when they are innocent; application of the 
principle ‘‘to know all is to forgive all”’ in a sense destructive 
of moral tone; on the other hand, it should conduce to the 
true charity toward sinners that may be based on knowledge 
that “the balance” can only “be adjusted,” in many a case, 
by the hand of an all-seeing God. Concisely summarized, the 
definition of sin at. which we have arrived is: moral imperfec- 
tion for which an agent is, in God’s sight, morally accountable. 

It remains, in conclusion, to point out in what way this 
concept promises an explanation of the general or universal 
occurrence of sinfulness throughout the human race; for this 
has generally been regarded as the crux of the whole matter. 

The occurrence of sin at all, and its practically universal 
distribution throughout the race, are indeed different prob- 
lems; but according to the conception of sin which has here 
been advocated, the two difficulties seem to be solved together. 
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As for the former of them, it has often been represented that 
the existence of sin is inexplicable; but that is hard to believe, 
if by explanation we merely mean assigning causes or antece- 
dents of sinful actions, or interpreting the complex in terms of 
the relatively simple and familiar. It is when that meaning of 
explanation is compounded with another, viz., reduction to 
principles of an essentially and exclusively logical nature, that 
the assertion of the inexplicableness of sin becomes plausible; 
and it is chiefly by those who have sought to explain sin as if it 
were solely a cognitive activity that the attempt to explain 
it has been pronounced hopeless. Sin is doubtless irrational, 
if rationality be restricted to apply solely to the output of the 
cognitive faculty; but there is much that in this way is non- 
rational which none the less may receive explanation in the 
usual sense of that term. As sin has been defined in the fore- 
going pages, it includes feeling and conation, which are not 
reducible to activities of the cognitive type, and are therefore 
a-logical surds; and the recognition of these factors prevents 
us from regarding man, as some theological writers on the 
doctrine of sin have treated him, as a being who is only 
prompted to moral action by intellectual considerations. If 
intellectual reasons were the only motive power we experience, 
our conduct could scarcely receive moral evaluation. It 
is in the conative factors of experience, rather, that motives 
originate. These link man, who in some respects is “‘so like 
a god,” with his humble ancestors; and, while further inex- 
plicable or irreducible in themselves, being simply there, they 
serve to explain the several problems which the emergence and 
also the universality of sin in mankind present. Our will is 
capable of being swayed by lower as well as higher motives, 
so that in spite of our divine prerogative of rationality we can 
be drawn away from the reasonable and the right by the 
immediately pleasant and tangible. There are unfortunately 
other goods, from the “‘psychic”’ standpoint of a given moment, 
besides the good, as “psychologically”? comprehended; evil is 
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never chosen because it is evil, but because it is a good from the 
point of view of the agent choosing it at a given moment. 
Were we in the same case as Milton’s Satan, our sin would 
indeed be difficult to account for; but our nature supplies the 
motives which make our sinfulness explicable enough, however 
condemnable it be. 

It is thus only when we take account of man’s pre-moral 
state that we can understand his immoral conduct. Theo- 
logians in the past sometimes assumed that man’s will works 
im vacuo, or is influenced by reasons only. Psychology now 
enables us to see clearly that while the non-moral conative 
propensities which we inherit are not guilty in themselves, 
and their inevitable presence does not preclude the guiltiness 
of the sin which emerges later, yet they are as essential con- 
ditions and factors of human sin as the will and conscience. 
Neither of these faculties alone constitutes sin; in terms of 
neither of them alone can sin be explained. Sin is the product 
of such factors. And this by no means implies that sin is 
traceable to something which is not sin, and so is explained 
away; it merely insists that promptings which in themselves 
are non-moral are a condition without which human sin is an 
impossibility. 

There have been theories, as we have seen, which identify 
the conative propensities with sin, and theories which ignore 
these propensities, altogether in the explanation of sin; neither 
kind of theory has explained sin, and indeed each kind renders 
explanation impossible. It is only when all the factors are 
given each its due emphasis that the emergence of sin in 
rational beings is accounted for. And inasmuch as the ante- 
cedents of sin are much the same in all moral subjects, the fact 
that all become sinful in varying degrees ceases to cause sur- 
prise or to demand a violent or catastrophic cause such as the 
doctrine of original sin asserted: Ex uno omnes. 
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This article is the outcome of discussions with students in India who found diffi- 
culty in apprehending the Christian conception of God. It presents for Western 
readers those aspects of the idea of God which are characteristic of Hinduism. First is 
set forth the majestic conception of Brahman, the All-creator, Then the aspirations 


of practical faith as satisfied by Vishnu and Siva are considered. 


The idea of God is the pivotal doctrine in any religion. The 
whole fabric of religious beliefs rests on that basis. If one 
understands what a people thinks about God, he wil) be able to 
formulate a pretty clear conception of their thoughts about 
man, evil, salvation, and the future life. For many of these 
beliefs are inevitably subsidiary to the doctrine of God. One of 
the corollaries of that truth is that a discussion of the doctrine 
of God unavoidably leads one to include matters which in a sys- 
tematic treatise might seem to belong rather under one of the 
other captions of theology. 

In attempting to summarize some of the important elements 
in the Hindu idea of God, it ought first to be said that it would 
be more correct to speak of Hindu ideas of God, for the history 
of that religion, like the history of Christianity and of other 
faiths, discloses an astonishingly large variety of ideas. Poly- 
theism, henotheism, pantheism, and monotheism are all to be 
found within Hinduism, so that a thoroughgoimg treatment of 
Hindu theology from the historical viewpoint would be a task 
for a corps of scholars who could devote years to the study. 
There is always the danger, in attempting to delineate the 
characteristics of any phase of Hindu thought and practice, 
that someone else will arise and say that it is quite unfair. 
The present article is concerned only with indicating some 
developments of the idea of God current among Hindus today 


with particular reference to the problem of personality. 
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It may be said without much fear of contradiction that the 
majority of educated Hindus are adherents of the Advaita 
Vedanta, that is, the non-dualistic Vedanta as interpreted by 
Sankara. The particular scriptures on which this teaching is 
founded are the Upanishads, which are known as the “end of 
the Veda.” According to this doctrine, the Brahman is a)) in 
all. It is that mysterious cosmic power which emanates from 
everything associated with the cult. To begin with, it was the 
spoken hymn or magica) formula, from which it came to signify 
the power inherent in the hymn or prayer. Then, when the 
sacrifice displaced the hymn, Brahman came to signify the 
power in the sacrifice which, being considered the most potent 
force in the universe, readily provided a word to signify cosmic 
energy. So Brahman came to be the term of all-inclusive con- 
notation which it is today, the word which signifies the supreme 
reality. To be sure, the whole course which metaphysics takes 
in its speculations regarding the character of the Brahman has a 
bearing on the development of religious ideas, since in the adva- 
ita thought the Absolute is God. But two or three points in 
particular are deserving of notice because of their present-day 
functional importance. These are (1) the relation between 
Brahman and dtman, (2) the relation between Brahman and the 
materia) world, and (3) the extent of our knowledge of and 
ability to describe the Brahman. 

Since reality is one, it is obvious that the relationship be- 
tween the dimamn (the self or individual soul) and the Brahman 
(the world soul) must be one of identity. But the word diman 
from referring to the individual soul came to be applied to the 
inner spirit of the universe. This was the intermediary stage 
to an identification with Brahman. A score of references could 
be given in the Upanishads in support of this doctrine, e.g., in 
Brihadaranyaka 2.5.1 we have the succession of synonyms: 
“this sou) (Gtman), this immortal}, this Brahman, this AjJ.” The 


two great conceptions, Brahman attained cosmologically and 
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aiman attained psychologically, are thus merged and the words 
used interchangeably. This carries with it the necessity of 
viewing the individual sous also as a piece of reality, That 
which you call the seli or individuality is indeed the world-soul 
within one’s self. The great desideratum is to transcend the 
apparent duality of the self and not-self, or the apparent plural- 
ity of subject and objects. This seeming plurality is only an 
illusion, and most of the ills to which man is heir may be traced 
to ignorance of this great truth about reality. The Chandogya 
Upanishad contains the famous passage wherein Svetaketu 
js instructed by his father Uddalaka concerning the key to all 
knowledge. ‘The teacher makes use of one parable after anoth- 
er that illustrates natural forces such as heat and digestion, 
and then tells his pupil that he must think of himself as identical 
with each one. ‘“‘Believe me, my dear, that which is the first 
essence, this world has that (truth) as its sou). That is Reality. 
That is man (soul). That thou art (tat twam asi), Svetaketu.’”* 

According to this doctrine, religion has sometimes been 
defined as the realization of the divinity already in man, Since 
the self is a manifestation of reality, seli-realization is equiva- 
lent to realizing the divine nature of which one is a partaker. 
The goal of all our striving should thus be so to chasten the 
mind that one may achieve an indissoluble union with Brahman. 
Only thus can the shackles of karma and samsara be broken, and 
the aman attain moksha or \iberation. It will be apparent 
that the religious appeal of such a doctrine is the appeal of 
mysticism, The mystic everywhere conceives of God as amen- 
able to intimate social relations with men, on the basis of which 
he strives for a life that is hid or absorbed in the divine life of 
the universe. It is not surprising that it makes a powerful 
appeal to the religious consciousness of the philosophically 
minded Hindu. As Professor Radhakrishnan says: 


Nature summons us to the spiritual reality of life and answers the 


needs of the soul. . 2. . From the beginning of reflection this oneness of 


1 Sixth Prapathaka, Hume’s trans)ation, 
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subject and object, the existence of one central reality, pervading and 


embracing all, has been the doctrine of the devout. Rebigious mysticism 
and deep piety witness to the truth of the great saying, ‘““That thou art,” 


“Tat tvam ast.’ 

What is the relation of Brahman to the material world? It 
is quite commonly supposed that the answer of the Upanishads 
to that question is pantheism, and there are many passages 
which seem to justify the conclusion. For example, in Chando- 
gya 3.14 we read: 

Verily this whole world is Brahman. Tranquil, let one worship it as 
that from which he came forth, as that into which he will be dissolved, as 


that in which he breathes. . . . . He who consists of mind, whose body is 
light, whose conception is truth, whose soul (a/man) is space, containing 


ail works, containing all desires, containing all odors, containing tastes, 
encompassing this whole worid, the unspeaking, the unconcerned, . . . . 
that is the Soul of mine within the heart, this is Brahman. 


Other interpreters of the Upanishads find more than one doc- 
trine as to the relation between God and the world, while still 
others deny that they teach pure pantheism. About one mat- 
ter they seem to be in agreement, namely, that Brahman is the 
genesis of life in all living beings, the principle of unity in all 
apparent multiplicity. He is essential to the existence of the 
world, yet not in the relation of cause to effect or creator to 
creation. He exists in the world and yet should not be identi- 


fied with it, since that would reduce him to its limits and rob 
him of his transcendence. He exists in the world, nevertheless 


is capable of existence apart from the world or of relationships. 


He is self-sufficient. Deussen has taken the prevailing view 
of the Upanishads to be that the Brahman only is real, and 
consequently that there is no material world, but that what 
appears to us as phenomenal world is mdyd or illusion. Das 


Gupta seems to follow the same interpretation: 


All creation is mdyd..... In reality all creation is illusory and as 
the creator also is illusory. Brahman is at once the material cause as well 


as the efficient cause of the world. There is no difference hetween the 


1 Tydian Philosophy, I, 170. 
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cause and the effect, and the effect is but an illusory imposition on the 
cause—a mere illusion of name and form. .... This world, inasmuch as 
it is but an effect imposed upon the Brahman, is only phenomenally 
existent as mere objects of name and form, but the cause, the Brahman, 
is also the true reality," 

In his recent work on Indian Philosophy, Radhakrishnan takes 
exception to this view on the ground that the Upanishads 
never make the infinite exclude the finite. “Wherever they 
assert that Brahman is the sole reality, they are careful enough 
to add that the world ts rooted in Brahman, and as such has a 
share in reality” (p. 190). So he argues that the Upanishadic 
idea of God is not pantheistic, because in that case the nature 
of the absolute would be completely exhausted by the course 
of the world: 


The Upanishads declare that the universe is in God, but they never 


hold that the universe is God, God is greater than the universe, which is 
his work. He is as much and more beyond this, as the human personality 


is beyond the body, which is the instrument of its life here. They refuse 
to imprison God in the world. .... God expresses himself in the world, 


and the world is the expression of his life... . . God is transcendent as 
well as immanent.? 

There is no doubt that something should be said for the 
protest of Radhakrishnan against the ordinary interpretation. 
The Upanishads certainly teach a doctrine of immanence, but 
that should not blind us to what they have to say about 
transcendence. The world is thought of as an expression of 
Brahman, and the Brahman is immanent in it. But it is he 
that is the intelligent source, the reality behind all appearances. 
Illusion is the mistaking of the world of appearances for the 
Real. “This soul of mine within the heart is greater than the 
earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater than the sky, 
greater than all worlds... . this is the Brahman. Into 
him I shall enter on departing hence.’’> ‘Over both the perish- 
able and the soul the One God rules. By meditation upon 


* History of Indian Philosophy, 1, 438-39. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 202-3. 3 Chandogya 3.14. 3,4. 
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him, by union with him, and by entering into his being more 
and more, there is finally cessation from every illusion. . . . . 


The Eterna) sha}) be known as present in the self. Truly 


there is nothing higher than that to be so known. When one 
recognizes the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment, and the univer- 
sal actuator, all has been said. This is the threefold Brah- 
man.’’* It is such passages as the foregoing which teach a 
doctrine of transcendence which is sometimes neglected. Yet 
we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that there are other 
passages which, taken at face value, certainly speak the [an- 
guage of pantheism. “Verily, the whole world is Brahman,’” 
‘Brahman indeed is the whole world.’> ‘Truly everything 
here is Brahman.’’4 The question resolves itself into whether 
or not the pantheistic conception is the dominant one in the 
Upanishads, and concerning that there is no unanimity. There 
are those who deny it, and others who insist upon it, which 
seems to be very good evidence that either position can be 
substantiated by reference to the text. 


A third problem which follows is the problem as to the 
extent of our knowledge of and our ability to describe the Brah- 
man. One of the most insistent beliefs is a belief in the trans- 
cendence of the Brahman over al) limitations. Any quality 
whatsoever which would appear to be a curtailing of the infinity 
of God is to be strenuously opposed. For this reason, the whole 
question of the knowledge of God is open to criticism. If we 
say we know God, knowledge suggests the employment of 
sensory or ideational processes. And God is too high either to 
be sensed or thought or taught. ‘There the eye goes not, 
speech goes not, nor the mind. We know not, we understand 
not how one would teach it. Other is it indeed than the known, 
and moreover above the unknown.’’’ There is a suggestion 
in some of the Upanishads that is akin to the Christian idea 
that the way to God is the way of faith rather than of knowl- 


t Svetavatara 1. 10,12. 3 Mundaka 2.2.11. 
2 Chandogya 3.14. I 4 Mandikya 2. 5 Kena 3. 
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edge. “His form is not to be beheld. No one soever sees 
him with the eye. They who know him with heart and mind 
as abiding in the heart, become immortal.’”* ‘‘They who, 
possessing faith, make oblation of themselves . . . . to them 
indeed one may declare the knowledge of Brahman.” 

If knowledge itself is a limitation, it is because the knowledge 
is incomplete, is adulterated by ignorance. But the real 
knowledge, the knowledge of the Real, is man’s supreme 
need. Such knowledge so transcends all other knowledge as 
to make it appear to be the darkness of ignorance. For 
knowledge that is imperfect is even worse than a sincere confes- 
sion of ignorance. Though Brahman is utterly inconceivable, 
yet, paradoxically enough, the knowledge of him should be the 
goal of all our endeavor. One is reminded of the New Testa- 
ment phrase, “to know the love of God that passeth knowl- 
edge.”” It is the longing and language of the mystic who seeks 
to fathom the unfathomable and comprehend the incompre- 
hensible by way of the heart when the head has failed. Such 
is the knowledge which results in the ineffable union of the 
mystic with the object of his faith. ‘This has been sung as the 
supreme Brahman. In it there is a triad (the world, the indi- 
vidual soul, and the cosmic soul). It is the firm support, the 
Imperishable. By knowing what is therein, Brahman-knowers 
become merged in Brahman intent thereon, liberated from 
penerth. .. 5. By knowing God one is released from all fet- 
ters.’’ 

The effort to emphasize the illimitability of the Brahman 
has resulted in a good many descriptions of a negative charac- 
ter. The idea seems to be that a positive characterization 
would be a limitation, and that consequently a negative ex- 
presses the opposite. So we have such negations used as the 
following: “invisible, ungraspable, familyless, casteless, without 
sight or hearing, without hand or foot, imperishable”’ ;* “‘sound- 


S =-4 =Z > 
t Sveta$vatara 4. 20. 3 Svetagvatara 1. 739. 


2 Mundaka 3.2.10. 4 Mundaka 1.1.6. 
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less, touchless, formless, imperishable, tasteless, odorless, begin- 


ningless, endless” ;t “‘void of any mark (aliga)”’ ;? “void of qual- 
ities (nirguna)”’;3 “indemonstrable, spotless, beyond space’ ;4 
“endless, without an earlier and without a later, without an 
inside and without an outside’”;’ “imperishable, not coarse, 
not fine, not short, not long, not glowing (like fire), not adhesive 
(like water), without shadow and without darkness, without air 
and without space, without stickiness, intangible, odorless, 
tasteless, without eye, without ear, without voice, without 
wind, without energy, without breath, without mouth, without 
personal or family name, unaging, undying, without fear, 
immortal, stainless, not uncovered, not covered, without 
measure, without inside, without outside, unconsuming and 
unconsumable”’;® “‘limitless in every direction, incomprehen- 
sible, unlimited, unborn, not to be reasoned about, unthink- 
able’’;? “the unspeaking, the unconcerned.”* So the Brahman 
is portrayed as free from every differentiating quality, free 
from every limitation of sense perception, free from every 
conceivable property that the human consciousness might 
ascribe to it. To every suggestion of a qualification which 
might be made, there is but one possible response: ‘“‘Veti, 
neti,” ‘Not this, not this,” “for there is nothing higher than 
this (negative definition) that he is thus.’ 

We have here the reason why many Hindus quite object 
to any attempt at defining God. To attempt a description of 
God is indicative of failure to appreciate the most elementary 
truth about him, namely, that he is inconceivable and undefin- 
able, that he is beyond human knowledge because he is illimit- 
able and infinite. The Hindu criticism of the Christian and 


Islamic doctrines of God is precisely from this viewpoint, that 


t Katha 3.15. 6 Ibid., 3.8.8. 

2 Katha 6.8. 7 Maitri 6.17. 

3 Sveta$vatara 6.11. 8 Chandogya 3.14.2. 

4 Brihadaranyaka 4.4. 20. 9 Brihadaranyaka 2.3.6. 


5 Ibid., 2.5.19. 
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the Hindu is convinced that Christian and Muslim attempts are 
limiting God, are making of him something finite and smaller 
than he is, that they display a lack of appreciation of the most 
elementary principle of the Deity—his indescribability. Chris- 
tian philosophy is sure that in ascribing personality to God it is 
crediting him with the highest conceivable value. Hinduism 
agrees with Christianity in recognizing that God belongs to 
the realm of value. Belief in God is even more of a value 
judgment than an existence judgment. But the Hindu parts 
company with the Christian in what constitutes the higher 
values. The Hindu believes that illimitability is a higher 
value than personality. 

But the Hindu idea of God recognizes at the same time that 
there must be some positive content. The thought of an 
unthinkable, the concept of an inconceivable is too high for our 
practical religious needs. ‘There is a “‘lower’’ type of knowledge 
as well as the “higher.”’ There “is both the higher and the 
lower Brahman.’’* The higher is above the plane of human 
thought, limitation, and change; the lower belongs to the 
mundane world. As Ivara he creates, sustains, and destroys 
the universe. “There are assuredly two forms of Brahman: 
Time and Timeless. That which is prior to the sun is the 
Timeless, without parts. But that which begins with the sun is 
Time, which has parts... .. ”? The lower Brahman is thus 
phenomenal, with sense qualities. The passages in which the 
doctrine of two Brahmans occur are all in the later Upanishads, 
and the reconciliation is effected by declaring that Reality is 
one, and the manifoldness is appearance or illusion (mdyda). 

It is fairly obvious that the authors of the later Upanishads 
had come to recognize a psychological fact which in our time is 
common property. We human beings are limited in our think- 
ing to the use of images, symbols, or anthropomorphisms. The 
stuff of thought is imagery. We have no equipment, either 
native or acquired, for thinking without some sort of symbol, 


™PraSna 5.2 ff. 2 Maitri 6.15, 22. 
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visual, auditory, verbal, or what not. To think of God at all 
means that we must have recourse to our own experiences for 
imagery. If thinking our best thoughts about God is to limit 
him, then it is inevitable that we should limit him. Yet surely 
none of us imagines that he has exhausted the thought of God 
by his thinking. The apparent duality which the authors of 
the later Upanishads recognized is this: we recognize that 
thinking of God implies the use of limiting categories, yet we 
insist that he transcends our best thoughts. The whole fabric 
of religion is social. We cannot pray, offer votive gifts, sacri- 
fices, praise, or worship without personalizing God. The 
essence of religion is communion with the universe conceived as 
amenable to social relations. ‘Except for a few excessively 
logical people who wish to push their principles to their extreme 
conclusions, there cannot be a religion without a personal God. 
Even the philosopher when asked to define the highest reality 
cannot but employ terms which reduce it to the lower level.” 

In spite, then, of the protest on the part of the philoso- 
phically minded that personality implies a limitation which he 
is unwilling to make in his thought of God, the Hindu does 
personalize God when he worships. If personality means an 
anthropomorphic realism, then Christian and Hindu alike 
would regret the concept. If it be an ideal with untold possi- 
bilities, if it be a sharing between man and God, between 
jivdtman and paramatman, of ideals and tasks that are cosmic, 
there is no reason why both may not agree toit. For assuredly 
both insist that to God must be ascribed the highest conceivable 
value to the zth power, and that even that does not exhaust 
him. 

II 

The Advaita Vedanta of Sankara portrays the Brahman as 
the philosophical Absolute rather than as the God of reli- 
gious faith. Though the Hindu speaks much of the Brahman 
in this speculative way, the object of his devotion is very 


t Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 97. 
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seldom Brahman. As a god of religion, Brahman is regarded 
as the Creator, and along with him two other deities arose to 
whom were ascribed some of his attributes, and who have 
become the objects of worship: Vishnu and Siva. A tradition 
has been current for some years that there is one and only one 
temple in the whole of India dedicated to Brahman, but it is 
now known that there are several more. Nevertheless, the 
number of such temples or of inscriptions is small. There are 
a few, however, like that near Jubbulpore, Central Provinces: 
“Let us adore Him who is knowledge and bliss, the Supreme 
Brahman, ... . the Great God, the God of Gods, the Parent 
of the world.’”* But the general feeling is that in his creative 
activity, Brahman completed his work, so that worship is super- 
fluous. “Men worship Siva the Destroyer because they fear 
him; Vishnu the Preserver because they hope from him; but 
who worships Brahman the Creator? His work is done.’””? 
Notwithstanding the absence of any extensive cult of Brahman, 
yet he is revered as the tutelary deity over sacrifices on several 
occasions, including weddings and funerals, when he is repre- 
sented by a Brahman priest, to whom prayers are made for 
protection, property, and health. 

In the later Upanishads, [$vara is represented as the active 
side of Brahman. Even in the earlier Upanishads there is a 
practical identification, e.g., in Brihadaranyaka 1.4.10,11, 
where Brahman is made to say, “Whoever worships another 
divinity (than his self), thinking, “He is one and I another,’ he 
knows not.”’? Among the gods who are named as manifestations 
is Ivana, the equivalent of Iévara, meaning ‘‘Lord.”’ A pas- 
sage in the SvetaSvatara illustrates the later development: 
‘Higher than this is Brahman. The Supreme, the Great, hid- 
den in all things body by body, the One embracer of the uni- 
verse, by knowing him as Lord (1S) men become immortal. I 


know this mighty Person (Purusha). ... . Only by knowing 


t Epigraphia Indica, I, 10. 
2 Quoted by Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India, p. 192. 
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him does one pass over death” (3.7.8.). ISvara is thus identi- 
fied with the lower form in the doctrine of the two Brahmans, 
and is described as active in creation, preservation, and destruc- 
tion.’ These are the activities that become divided among the 
trimurti, Brahman being Creator, Vishnu Preserver, and 
Siva Destroyer, three forms of the one Supreme. 

It is not surprising that we should find tendencies to identify 
Vishnu and Siva, especially in the earlier periods of their 
importance, with Brahman. Even the qualityless (nirguna) 
Brahman is identified with Siva, who has been portrayed as 
Creator and Father of the world, though he also employs Brah- 
man in creation. Vishnu also has been adored as the soul of 
all things, the immanent power who is in everything, including 
the human soul. So that the rise of cults of Vishnu and Siva 
does not mean necessarily a departure from monism, for many 
who are religiously adherents either of Vaishnavism or Saivism 
are philosophically monists. 

The rise of Vaishnavism and Saivism may be said to be 
due to the failure of the transcendental monism which many 
found in the Upanishads to satisfy their religious needs. It 
was too cold and speculative, and religion needs the warm 
atmosphere of prayer and devotion for its life. It is not 
possible for the religious consciousness to find any satisfaction 
in abstractions, be they ever so lofty. Religion finds its 
source in a feeling of need and dependence, and, no matter how 
cultured the people who are religious, there never ceases to be 
an element of emotion. And emotion feeds upon the intimacy 
of personal relationships. Radhakrishnan is profoundly right: 
“We cannot love a shadow of our minds. Personality implies 
a capacity for fellowship, or communion, or a feeling together.’’? 
Metaphysics and religion have certain interests in common, 
and metaphysics and theology have still more. Nevertheless 
it is to religion rather than metaphysics that men turn when 
they need to describe God; religion seeks to establish a commun- 


= Praena 5. 2.7; ' 2 Indian Philosophy, I, 559. 
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ion between God and man. Metaphysics may posit an Abso- 
lute; religion makes him relative to man’s deepest needs. Met- 
aphysics deals in abstract speculations; religion establishes a 
great personal relationship. The rise of Vaishnavism and Saiy- 
ism in Hinduism was as inevitable as the advent of the Mahaya- 
na Buddhism. Both were due to the failure of metaphysics to 
satisfy the hunger of the human heart for divine communion 
and help. Both were a protest against what William James 
described as the right of any pretended logic to deny men the 
right to faith in God. 

Sankara, the great advaita interpreter of the Upanishads, 
was religiously a Saivite. Tradition has it that he himself was 
an incarnation of Siva, the means which that deity adopted for 
the resuscitation of Hinduism. He taught an esoteric doctrine 
of Brahman as »irguna, and an exoteric doctrine of Brahman as 
saguna. ‘The higher knowledge is knowledge oi the gualityless 
one; the lower knowledge is of Brahman in its phenomenal 
manifestation. Under the latter he found a place for the exer- 
cise of religion, including the worship of a personal God and 
even of idols. Worshipers of a personal God are really worship- 
ing Brahman in its phenomenal manifestation, and idols are 
symbols for those who cannot attain the comprehension of the 
higher Brahman. Jt happens that the great majority of San- 
kara’s followers are Saivites. There does not seem to be any 
sufficient reason, other than tradition, why those who hold the 
advatta doctrine might not have been Vaishnavites just as 
well as Saivites. But long associations have determined it to 

‘be otherwise. When Saivism arose, there were ready those 
who desired to identify Siva with Brahman as the Creator, or 
to say that Siva employed Brahman for creative activity. 
Professor Carpenter quotes the poet Sripala: “I will praise that 
will power of the Lord of the worlds (Siva) on whom the silent 


seekers after salvation meditate as on the advaita Brahman, 
which playing with new mundane eggs—producing and destroy- 
ing them at their times—ever amusing itseli according to its 
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desire.”? The Siva of this new cult is quite another figure from 
the Rudra of Vedic times from whom he came. Rudra was 
the personification of the destructive powers of nature, and 
Siva became the Destroyer in the frimirti God. But Siva 
means ‘‘auspicious,”’ and in modern Saivism is a divine Person 
filled with beauty, power, wisdom, grace, and benignity. It 
was in the Tamil country pre-eminently that this cult of Siva, 
the personal God, the gracious Lord and Protector, attained 
its finest expressions. The hymns of the Tami) Saivite saints 
portray a depth of emotion and a height of devotion that is 
seldom surpassed. They are among the sublimest reaches of 
the followers of the bhakhi-morega. 

The rise of Vaishnavism presents many parallels to the 
origin of Saivism. Vishnu is worshiped monotheistically 
as a personal God, even as Siva. In both cases worship is 
depicted as spiritual, and rising high above mere ceremonialism 
and dogmatism. The imperishable Vishnu, as the auspicious 
Siva, is identified with Brahman. And salvation (moksha) 
is attained through devotion to the Deity. Vaishnavism also 
gave birth to a devotiona) literature paralleling Saivism, and 
the hymns of the Alvars were ful) of passionate devotion as 
well as moral wisdom. It was in association with Vishnu that 
the doctrine of the various incarnations (avafaras) arose, so that 
when cults of Rama and Krishna sprang up, these were natu- 
rally regarded as types of Vaishnavism. As Sankara was a 
Saivite, so Ramanuja was a Vaishnavite, and for traditional 
reasons the followers of his school of philosophy—qualified 
non-duality (Visishtadvaila Vedanta)—have been mostly Vaish- 
navites. Ramanuja was a mystic as well as a philosopher, 
and was more concerned with giving a philosophic basis to 
religion than was Sankara. At the same time he shared in 
Sankara’s desire to give an authoritative basis to his teaching, 
the authority being the Upanishads or end of the Veda (Ve- 
danta), It isnot the purpose of this article to define the differ- 


1 Theism in Medieval India, pp. 344-45. 
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ences between the two schools of Vedantism, but rather to 
indicate the main currents of religious development with a 
suggestion as to their inevitableness. 

Critical Hindus sometimes affirm that the idea of personality 
in God involves a limitation. It has been the object of this 
brief sketch to show that Hinduism itseli could not escape from 
thinking of God asa Person. ‘There is undoubtedly a confusion 
in the minds of some between the Absolute of metaphysics 
(nirguna Brafiman) and the God of religion (saguna Brahman), 
Yhe everlasting problem of the monist is to show that there is 
no ultimate duality between the two. And the religious con- 
sciousness is not to be considered the counterpart of a meta- 
physical consciousness in a dualistic human mind. Neverthe- 
less, it is not to metaphysics but to religion that man turns in 
the time of his greatest needs. He longs for a converse, a fel- 
lowship with a Power greater than himself, and by faith and 
devotion (bhaktt) he reaches out for God. The hymns of the 
Saivite and Vaishnavite saints reiterate the common experience 
of man, that when he seeks for God, he finds God already 
seeking for him. Religion is social. It is fellowship, commun- 
ion. It must have a personal God. And Hinduism is no 


exception. 
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ANCIENT HEALING AND THE 
MODERN MIND 


STEWART MEANS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


The ancients sought to treat diseases by de: aling with their suppos sed causes, 
The most frequent causes assigned were divine judgment, demons, and the influence 


of the stars, Magic was the systematic attempt to influence occult powers, and was 


freely used in the treatment of disease. 
In modern times scientifically established causes for disease are identified, and 


healing employs scientific processes, To resort to outgrown theories and remedies is 
evidence of a lack of moral faith. The emotional power of ancient rites and beliefs is 
so strong that there are constant recurrences of discredited cults of healing. 


Renan, in his Souvenirs d’enfance, tells us that one of the 
most popular legends of Brittany is that of “The Lost City of 
Is.” The peasants believe that on a quiet day, when the sea 
is calm, they hear the music of the bells rising from the silent 
waters beneath which it lies. So to each of us there rise out of 
the immeasurable depths of the past some echoes from a long 
and vanished Atlantis. It belongs to the world of our 
childhood. 

So it is with the story of the race. Each generation tries to 
bring back again the haunting experiences of its youth. Yet no 
one can ever take up again the passion of the past, the pathos of 
those dear delights which the world once felt when it was 
young. 

In these days of ours when the world has been torn with an 
agony and loss no generation before has ever known, the old 
impulses come forth with singular and impressive energy and 
in the long-forgotten customs of the past we are asked to see 
some of the best and most potent agencies for building up and 
restoring a shattered world. When too these means are sur- 
rounded with all the most sacred associations of the human 
heart, their appeal is almost infinitely strong and their authority 
stands to many above and beyond doubt. 
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Yet—and here is the heart of the matter—all these ideas, 
instrumentalities, and agencies sprang out of a certain intel- 
lectual and spiritual condition; stood out of and rose against 
a certain background of belief and knowledge which made them 
the natural and inevitable expression of the mind of man. We 
cannot find that soul again with all its mysterious secrets and 
its hidden desires, its tragic hopes and its fatal faiths; but there 
are some facts that stand out so clear and so strong that we 
know that these at least are now impossible for us, and how 
much else goes with them? Who knows? ‘These facts are 
fundamental and decisive. They belong to the very texture 
and constitution of the ancient mind. Let us consider one of 
the most important: the attitude and conception of the ancient 
world toward disease. 

We cannot deal with disease until we know what it is. 
That is a truism which was as instantly recognized in antiquity 
as it is today. Disease also must have an origin, and it is the 
origin which to a large degree determines its character and 
treatment. In antiquity, at least in classic antiquity, there 
were general causes assigned for all evils both of body and of 
mind. Though the emphasis might vary, the beliefs were uni- 
versal. Men believed that all the ills which flesh is heir to were 
caused by God or the gods. In this all agreed: Jew, pagan, 
and Christian. The common mind of the world felt that much 
if not most suffering was inflicted as a punishment by God or 
the gods. This is still the belief of many and is accepted with- 
out doubt or hesitation. It was in no way inconsistent with the 
pagan religions, since most of them regarded the gods as either 
indifferent or hostile, and therefore such a belief was held with- 
out any inconsistency. With Christians it was and is very 
different. Such a belief was in violent contradiction to the 
direct declaration of the Christian faith. And in both in- 
stances it was wholly irreconcilable with any attempt to over- 
come these diseases, for this put them in direct opposition to 
the will of God or the gods. Consistency, however, has never 
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been a characteristic of human thinking, and the instincts of 
self-preservation are again and again in conflict with the dog- 
matic professions of religious men of all ages and conditions. 

A second source of sickness or suffering was the demons. 
The belief in such beings goes back to the most remote antiq- 
uity and still survives among the lower types of savage tribes 
today. As to its origin, that is another matter, but the con- 
viction of the existence of such spirits in the Graeco-Roman 
world was widespread and proportionately deep. It seemed to 
be rooted in the very structure of the mind and was common to 
all people and all classes. Against such enemies very naturally 
every means of protection was legitimate to guard one’s self. 
As this faith was often far stronger than the belief in God or 
the gods, it is easy to see how conflicting emotions led to some 
very confusing and irreconcilable actions. The sense of these 
hostile powers was so great that it was a perfect obsession, and 
the thought of them was never far from the minds of any. 
Plutarch discusses the subject and Maximus of Tyre says, 
“There are as many different kinds of demons as there are of 
men.” The difference, too, between angels and demons after 
the rise of Christianity was only a difference in point of view. 
The pagan believed in good demons as well as bad, and the 
Christian called the whole pagan pantheon demons and reserved 
the name of angel for his own spirits. One of the most culti- 
vated, skeptical, and cynical writers of the second century, the 
pagan Celsus, could find no difference between the angels of 
the Christians and the demons of paganism. And as a matter 
of fact, except in character in some cases, there was none. 
Even the best and the wisest had no doubts on this subject, and 
St. Paul himself warns the women not to go with uncovered 
heads on account of the demons. The whole literature of these 
centuries is flooded with this belief, and both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament, and particularly the latter, 
show how deeply the daily lives of men were affected by it. 
Almost no case of disease is spoken of otherwise than as a result 
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of “possession.””’ The language used is perfectly clear and 
explicit. It is not a rhetorical term, but a real belief, and has 
in many cases lasted to our own day. Upon this faith rested 
all the means by which men were healed, and the confidence 
in this fact, as it was assumed to be, never wavered for centuries. 

In the first generations of Christians it was believed that 
each Christian had the power to expel the demons and restore 
the sick to health. Exorcists were everywhere and plied their 
trade among all classes. As time passed on, the gift of exorcism 
was confined more and more, until in the third and fourth 
centuries it was regarded as one of the functions of the clergy 
and especially of the episcopate. Certain methods were then 
adopted which still survive, though their origin has been largely 
forgotten. The fear of the demons was so intense that from 
the very first the efforts of the church were directed to protect- 
ing its members from their evil influence. The means used were 
adopted from the common and prevalent practices. In the 
baptism of infants, for instance, the priest used saliva to touch 
the ears and the nose, the ears to open them to the Word and 
the nose to prevent the demon from entering in and taking 
possession of the person. This custom still survives and is in 
use in the Roman ritual, but its origin is in the distant past of 
pagan beliefs. The common opinion was that the nose was the 
passage through which the demon found his way to capture the 
body and bring suffering upon the individual. Curiously 
enough, there seems here to be an unconscious anticipation of 
modern theories of disease, which set forth the fact that the 
germs are most frequently taken into the system through the 
respiratory organs. The use of saliva was also an inheritance 
from that long-ago period of man’s history. With some primi- 
tive peoples it was supposed to have a healing effect and with 
others an injurious one. Among the Jews its healing qualities 
seemed to be generally accepted. In the New Testament we 
find Jesus mixing the clay with spittle in the healing of the 
blind. These practices were in universal use and rested upon 
the common belief. 
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After the days of Plotinus the Neo-Platonists built up a 
complete system of demonology and one of magic correspond- 
ing toit. This was passed on to the Middle Ages and exercised 
an extraordinary influence over the whole life and thought of 
that period, and in its outlines has still survived in many 
ecclesiastical theories and traditions. 

A third explanation was found in astrology or the influence 
of the stars. The faith in this was profound and overwhelming. 
It is almost if not entirely impossible for one in the present day 
to realize or understand the sway it had over the past and the 
best minds in the past. One of the greatest of living scholars 
in this subject has said, ‘It has exercised over Asia and Europe 
a wider domination than any religion has ever achieved.” How 
far back in history it began it is impossible to say. In the 
light of history it first appears in the learned and elaborate 
systems of the Babylonians and was known throughout the 
West as Chaldean. Under the clear sky of the Orient the 
priests and sages of Mesopotamia studied the regular and 
mysterious movements of the stars in wonder and in awe. 
Generation after generation the mystery increased as the 
regularity and magnificence of these celestial bodies became 
more and more recognized. Innumerable ideas, guesses, and 
superstitions, begotten of man’s amazement and curiosity, 
combined to build up a system so rigid, so solid in its facts, and 
so impressive in its suggestions that it became a force ruling 
or at least influencing the minds of men as no other element of 
the civilization of the past ever did. It was not until “that 
greatest revolution in the history of knowledge”’ was wrought 
by Copernicus and Galileo that its power was ever brought in 
question. 

From the stars’ unknown and immeasurable influence 
sprang a dreary and deadly fatalism that crushed the world 
and bowed mankind in a hopeless submission against which it 
was vain to struggle. What man was and what he was to be 
were due to the stars. In contrast with the demons, there does 
not seem to have been any hope of relief or any means of escape. 
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How or why disease should be or could be caused by them does 
not seem to have been explained, and yet man’s history was in 
some inexplicable way bound up with the action and influence 
of all these distant spectators of man’s drama here upon earth. 
For they were spectators, living beings. These distant lights, 
so strange and so mysterious, so majestic in their order and 
so implacable in their silence, filled the souls of men with the 
certainty that they were not dead matter, but living forces or 
beings controlling the destinies not only of the universe but of 
each individual in it. Far beyond the ancient pantheons with 
their trivial and paltry divinities, clad in the garments of human 
passions and human weaknesses, these distant rulers of the 
sky in their spotless purity and inflexible and unceasing energy 
bowed the souls of men either to hopeless fear or to enduring 
fortitude. 

All through our language and at the basis of much of our 
real knowledge lie the fragments which have remained from the 
work of the ancient astrologers of the great Babylonish culture. 
The moon in particular was held responsible for many of man’s 
greatest misfortunes, and our language still is shaped by this 
ancient belief. A lunatic is one who is under the influence of 
luna, the moon. Phrases common to us all, though their origin 
is completely forgotten, go back to those dim days when men 
first tried to explain the meaning of the skies and the action of 
its inhabitants. They knew that the moon’s orbit, as we should 
now call it, was completed in twenty-eight days; but when it 
disappeared in the shadow they believed that it was de- 
stroyed. This was perhaps entirely natural to those who knew 
so little of the real constitution and nature of the universe. 
Therefore when they saw again the silver sickle in the sky they 
said it was a “‘new moon,” made to replace the one that was 


destroyed or lost. 

The helpless misery of the human mind weighed down by 
the burden of these unknown and silent powers is impossible for 
us to understand. As the darkness of human destiny grew 
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deeper and deeper, the hopelessness of life became more oppres- 
sive, until in bitter despair men flung away all hope, for after 
all life was governed by blind chance, fate as it was called, or 
as we should say, luck. How did it happen, luck? What will 
or may happen? Who knows? There is nothing but luck. 
There were other elements in the thinking of the ancient 
world which were of great significance though not so directly 
associated with the thought of man’s welfare as those already 
spoken of. Among these were dreams. These were generally 
regarded as one of the means chosen by the gods to reveal them- 
selves or their wishes to men. The reality of these visions or 
revelations was seldom if ever doubted. As a consequence, 
from the very earliest antiquity the influence of dreams is one 
of the outstanding facts which is universally recognized. 
Every people and every literature show the presence of this 
fact. To the average man of today a dream is, generally speak- 
ing, treated with careless indifference or described as due “‘to 
something he has eaten.”’ In the past it was far otherwise; and 
some of the most important events in men’s lives were attributed 
to the dreams by which they had been directed or inspired. 
The whole Old Testament shows how profoundly men were 
convinced of these experiences, and the New Testament has 
even more striking expressions of this faith. The wife of Pilate 
is deeply moved by her dream, and Peter and Paul, as well as 
others, are led to some of the most important steps in their 
career by the influence of dreams. It was generally con- 
sidered that dreams were not only one of the most natural 
but one of the most important means of communication be- 
tween gods and men, or between the unseen world and its 
inhabitants and those who are still upon earth. It was 
through dreams also that the healing power of the gods was 
used, and many sick visited the temples of Aesculapius and 
other gods of healing in order to be recovered of their sickness. 
This was not the mere ignorant superstition of the stolid mass, 
but was held as a fact which could be proven by unquestionable 
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testimony in the most enlightened age of the Roman Empire. 
Pliny, Galen the great physician, Marcus Aurelius the noblest 
spirit of his age, all these as well as others were firmly convinced 
that dreams had a magical power to restore health and banish 
disease. 

In spite of these ideas which worked together to make man 
but a toy or tool in the hand of the hidden and dark powers, he 
was forever resisting and struggling to overcome his conditions 
and circumstances no matter how hard, bitter, or incredible 
they might be. So it is now, so it has ever been, but the means 
which he uses depend upon his knowledge and the ideas and 
beliefs which are common to him and his generation. ‘There 
was the beginning of a true and rational science of medicine, 
following the laws which were but dimly perceived and faintly 
understood, but in almost every instance these methods were 
conjoined with practices and theories which came to them from 
the early mind and life of the race. It is difficult to determine 
either the priority of the power of these different agencies or 
draw a clear line between them. They were so blended that 
it is nearly if not entirely impossible to decide which was the 
more potent in the minds of men who looked at life so differently 
and lived in a world of ideas and convictions so utterly unlike 
our own. In the absence of almost all conception of law in the 
modern sense, especially in the physicial universe and the 
phenomena of life, everything was possible, so everything could 
be believed. 

To meet this situation all devices were accepted and upon 
them all faiths were built. What we call superstition was part 
of the common mind; and the practical method by which men 
sought to solve some of the many riddles of life and find a 
path through the obscure and hidden world which lay around 
them was magic. As has been said, “As there is no people 


without religion in antiquity, so there is none without magic, 


this is a fundamental part of the common faith.” 
Egypt was the classic land of magic, and far back in the 
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centuries her ideas and practices spread to all the peoples 
brought in contact with her. She did not create the spirit, 
for it was already deeply planted in the minds of men from the 
earliest history of the race. She developed it, however, far 
beyond any other, and it was therefore from the banks of the 


Nile that the theory and practice spread which seemed to so 
many to bring the real and necessary knowledge to meet the 


many problems of life. Its home and school was probably in 
the priesthood, for in the early ages of man’s history the priest 
and the physician were united. ‘They were like the medicine 
man of the modern savage tribes, who was not only a seer but 
ahealer. This stands out with perfect clearness in the systems 
of the Babylonians and Chaldeans, running back through them 
probably to the early Accadians and Sumerians. These 
priestly classes cultivated healing, prophecy, and magic. In 
the Middle Ages we hear of white magic and black magic or the 
Black Art. These are but later names for the original, which 
were definitely described as good magic and bad magic. Both 
were real, and their importance and value no one ever chal- 
lenged; or if so it was only one mind here or there who had 


risen to a somewhat more rational view of life. 

We see the presence of both kinds of magic in the Old Testa- 
ment. When Moses met the magicians of Pharaoh he over- 
came them in every contest he had with them, for his magic is 
presented to us as good and theirs as bad. The miracle- 
workers of the early church were always in conflict with those 
of the pagans and always conquered. The astounding stories 
of the saints of the Middle Ages are known to al] and believed 
by but few. These as a matter of fact stand in a direct line 
of descent with those of the distant past who first laid the 
foundation for that magic which has never Jost its followers in 
any age or people or among any class. 

But what is magic? It is easier to describe the practices 
than it is to catch the spirit out of which they sprang. It is 


the term which is used to define all those means which were 
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used to meet a life which had in it the forces and facts which 
have been above noted, demons, the stars, fate, and an infinite 
complex of emotions, hopes, and fears which sprang out of such 
a view of the universe. From the modern point of view it is the 
practical side of superstition, and is related to this in the 
closest manner. If one believes in demons or evil spirits, then 
everything which is done to protect one’s self from them is 
magic. The means also which are used to gain power over these 
demons is magic. All these methods were reduced to a system 
and all the knowledge which is supposed to lie in them is really 
magic. Consequently the magician was treated with the great- 
est consideration and regarded with considerable awe and fear. 
The belief in his arts was absolute and the means he used and 
the advice he gave were accepted with the utmost confidence. 
It is impossible to cover the whole field of magic, for it was 
coextensive not only with life but with death. In each genera- 
tion also and with different peoples there were many differ- 
ent kinds of magic. It was this common mind which made the 
bond which united the Babylonian, Chaldean, and Egyptian 
with the corresponding developments among the Western 
peoples. Its existence in all parts of the Roman Empire in- 
cluded all classes, high and low, wise and ignorant, and has 
never died out among the European peoples. 

Much which strikes us as bizarre or puzzling in individual 
cases or groups today is often merely the survival or recru- 
descence of ancient magic under a new name. Considering the 
mental attitude of the men of the past, the methods which they 
adopted were natural, though the particular means they used 
varied largely. To these as to some today, it was easy to 
believe in the visible manifestation of the gods, and when 
Laodamia saw her husband rise from the kingdom of the in- 
fernal gods accompanied by his divine guide— 


In his deportment, shape, and mien appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 
Brought from a pensive though a happy place— 
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she never doubted that her prayer and sacrifice had found their 
reward. The fact the myth is based upon stands out clearly 
in the case of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, when the heathen 
crowd together with the priest brought sacrifices for the visible 
gods. 

One of the most important, if not the most important means 
by which magic was made effective was in the use of names. 
The names of the demons both good and bad were of central 
importance if one hoped to obtain any results. This arose from 
the fact that the name was in some mysterious way so connected 
with the spirit or person that the possession of the name gave 
power over the spirit or person. The demon, on the other hand, 
used every means to conceal his name so that no control over him 
might be obtained. The Babylonians had a very carefully pre- 
pared list of the demons, and their names have come down to 
us through Jewish or Christian sources. The best known of the 
evil spirits is Satan or the devil. This is no place to write his 
biography, but it is a long and interesting one. The religious 
literature of the past, including the Christian, contains the 
names of good spirits who are ready and willing to assist men 
in this present life. As far, however, as a practical influence is 
concerned, the belief in the evil demons is far more deeply 
impressed in the life of the men of that age than that of the 
good. Consequently all the efforts of magic were used to 
counteract the influence of these dark and malignant powers. 
The melancholy of the Jewish king was produced by an evil 
spirit sent by the Lord to Saul, and was the cause of his mad- 
ness. The Angel of Death also, which for us is but a poetic 
and rhetorical phrase used to give an additional touch of pathos 
and grace to the somber shadows of the grave, was a reality 
to those men: the most terrible reality in all antiquity, for it 
was from it that the darts or arrows were cast against which 
there was no protection. 

The highest aim of the magician was to learn how to meet 
these invisible enemies and by their names and by certain 
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incantations and formulas, as well as some physical means 
often, to drive them out or prevent their entrance into the life 
against which they were working. We find one instance in the 
gospel, where Jesus asks the name of the demon, and we find 
also that the name of Jesus was used to drive out demons from 
those who were under their power. This brings before us 
another aspect of the popular demonology and magic. By 
knowing the name of the demon it was more easy to banish it, 
and in case this was not known it was always possible to con- 
quer it by using the name of one who was stronger than it. 
This other name or word was called “the word of power.” 

Other means also were used, as for instance amulets too 
numerous to mention. The early Christians, sharing in the 
common belief, adopted also this custom, and by means of 
holy water, the sign of the cross, wearing an Agnus Dei, or 
appealing to the name of Jesus were able to protect them- 
selves from the demons. In the case of the ecclesiastical exor- 
cist, the same oil was used as by the pagans and with the same 
intention. The laying on of hands which accompanied the 
earlier transactions were continued in the Christian methods. 
This whole system in all its vast manifestations and ramifica- 
cations is based upon a theory of the universe and life which is 
fundamentally dualistic: the opposition of two gigantic spir- 
itual forces in bitter and eternal warfare. It is a very human 
way of looking at life, and some have found it satisfactory, so 
far at least, as explaining the actual experiences of men and the 
phenomena of history. Is this, however, the view which is 
primarily and essentially Christian, or is it rather an inherited 
one? Christians have held it and do hold it, as they have 
many others which are inconsistent with the facts of Christ’s 
life and spirit. 

Another phase of this spiritual atmosphere which has been 
already referred to, though it does not bear directly upon the 
subject of healing, was the faith in necromancy. That is the 
belief in communications with the dead or actual contact with 
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them. No doubt this belief was strongly reinforced by the 
dreams which affected men so powerfully, but it was also the 
basis of a system by means of which it was possible to bring 
back from the unseen world the spirits of those who had gone 
before. The possibility of this was never questioned and made 
of life a nightmare filled with terrible contingencies and the 
presence of unseen spectators of this theater upon whose stage 
we allare playing our part. What effect it had upon the mental 
balance then we can only imperfectly realize by seeing what 
effect it has now. 

This was the world, these were the ideas and beliefs in which 
the men of the distant past lived. They spoke their own 
language and had their own thoughts about this difficult and 
mysterious problem we call life. But these are not the world, 
the language, nor the thoughts of the men of today. There is 
no possibility of translating them into the language of our 
human experience and human emotion. An ‘“unplumbed, 
salt, estranging sea’’ separates them from us. It is the sea of 
Time which bears in its bosom the thoughts of all the ages. 

The modern man and the modern mind see as the unchang- 
ing and unshakable base of all stable living an order beyond the 
order of the stars and a law deeper and more inflexible than that 
even of Chance or Fate. We believe in a universe which ex- 
presses in a rational order the operation of invariable law. It is 
by means of this law or laws that we can gain any real knowl- 
edge or have any intelligible conception of the universe. If 
there be no such laws, if they do not operate in any such rigor, 
then the secret of the universe has escaped us: we have no real 
knowledge, only hopes and fears, guesses and surmises. This 
universe which is so governed expresses to us the very nature 
and will of God himself. It reflects his character. It is 
stamped with his will. It is through this world so ordered and 
so ruled that many gain a confidence and a faith which stands 
unshaken through all the storms of fear or doubt. To the 
Christian indeed there is something more, but it stands in the 
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same order and rests upon the same certainty of fixed law, 
though it be the law of the spirit and not of matteralone. The 
soul that is touched and taught by the splendor of Christ and 
the revelation of God in him, who sees in all the presence and 
the power of this parental character, cannot admit, nor can it 
tolerate any violation of this high and holy will. This it is 
which gives the moral order such majestic sway and such 
serene certainty. For it stands upon the foundation of a 
righteous nature that is unchanging. The false is always false 
and the true is always true in the sphere of moral purpose and 
noble endeavor. Nothing can change them and nothing has 
ever dimmed their august appeal. 

The greatness of goodness and truth is as great today as in 
those days when in wonder and awe the patriarch asked the 
ever living question, “‘Will not the Lord of all the earth do 
right ?”’ And in that vision of life through Jesus Christ we have 
established once for all an unchanging spiritual order, that of 
parent and child. This is inflexible, this isimmutable. The soul 
plants itself here upon unchanging security and faces life with 
an all-conquering energy. But it is law, not chance or magic, 
or ancient ceremonies or religious customs no matter how 
venerable. Disease is governed by law as well as healing. It 
is not a result of demons or chance, but of ignorance, neglect, or 
other causes, and is not subject to any treatment which has 
about it the associations or qualities of ancient religion or 
ancient magic. To expect by changing the name to change the 
fact or alter the law is something which has come down to us 
from the past but has no scientific evidence of its veracity. 
The methods adopted by the ancient heathen priest are no more 
and no less effective when used by Christian teachers. To rob 
life of its divine order and divine guaranties in the character of 
God himself and the knowledge we have of his universe is to 
try to sweep mankind back to another age and another world 
and endow him with another mind. 

To say it is all a result of faith is simply to assert a platitude. 
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Faith is its real root. There can be no wonder or miracle unless 
there is faith. ‘‘The miracle is the dearest child of faith.” 
The closed mind forbids all light or knowledge. The open 
mind must however be guarded by experience, knowledge, wis- 
dom as well as faith. In the mysterious depths of human 
personality there are laws still unknown and light as yet to be 
found. ‘To search for them is the first duty, and not to revive 
cults which are native to another spiritual atmosphere and 
intellectual horizon. If these modern healers with their appeal 
to the past would adopt the old names as well as the old 
practices and call themselves as they would have been called 
in the past, plain “exorcists,” it would clear the air and bring 
men face to face with facts. 

Whenever in the course of human history some great and 
tragic experience has befallen mankind, in the midst of its 
shame and suffering, its agony and death, men fling themselves 
back on the faint memories of other days and adopt the ways 
and means used by other generations to alleviate the intolerable 
burdens of human life. The old stories are told again with the 
bitter hope that, in this bare and intolerable existence where 
pain comes so swift and so sure like a blast from the desert, 
these forgotten generations did have something we do not have. 
In their lonely hours of pain they did discover a way into the 
very presence of the Infinite and Eternal which is closed to us. 
Suffering is nothing new in the world and human agony has a 
history as old as man. But there is no nobleness in supersti- 
tion, denial, or despair. The great assurances are not in 
theories or customs, neither in churches nor strange transac- 
tions, but in God and in truth. The modern mind in its most 
sincere and devout moments feels the worth and greatness of 
all this and is bound and choked by the intrusion of these tradi- 
tions and beliefs which have come down to us from a day that 
was so profoundly different from our own in its intellectual 
outlook and its spiritual desires. 

It is true that in the great crises, when the long-buried 
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instincts in man’s nature which have lain there from the days 
when he was first beginning the long journey into the future 
come again to the surface, he feels the stirring of these hidden 
emotions and tries to live again in that dim atmosphere of the 
past. The very air of mystery and the strange thrill and expec- 
tations aroused tend to create a sense of reality because the 
peculiar emotions aroused are strangers to the vigorous and 
exact thinking which scientific truth demands. This state of 
mind flourishes most, or presses most into consciousness, when 
religion has been conventionalized or materialized and the 
spiritual passion of the soul craves something more and deeper 
than thin and shallow traditions which have beneath them no 
vital experience. Such periods of religious exhaustion appear 
again and again in history and at such times there is a resur- 
gence or recrudescence of the primitive beliefs and customs 
which existed in the days of man’s first endeavors. Yet 
physical suffering is not the most immediate and vital disaster 
of human life, although it seems to have the power of revealing 
spiritual poverty by the emphasis which is laid upon it. 

In these revivals of antique cults the facts are the same 
though the names are different. Disease, though not attributed 
to demons, is treated in the way it was when it was so regarded. 
To such types of mind a living faith in clear intelligence and a 
study of God’s laws seem inconsistent with faith in the same 
God. They seek to work by methods which are in no way 
related to man’s experience or the slow growth of knowledge and 
intelligence. Practices which in the past were called magic are 
now called faith. The spiritual guidance which God has 
vouchsafed to man through his long and painful struggle and 
through his moral and spiritual instincts are now discarded for 
means which are certainly more startling but have not the least 
claim for novelty. 

The necromancy which filled the old world with such hopes 
and fears is today presented to us as a new and special revela- 
tion from a world and of a world into which no eye has ever 
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seen. The messengers of these new revelations are not endowed 
with any of those lofty and supreme moral and spiritual gifts 
which have always won the admiration and sometimes the 
adoration of men. Moreover, these claims are so stated and 
so advanced that they call for a mental submission that only the 
most robust credulity can satisfy. The tragic fact is that there 
is such a barren and empty spiritual waste before the eyes of 
most that even a mirage is preferable to the desert. In all the 
different types of religious phenomena now presented to us 
there is absolutely nothing which has not already played a 
part and a large part in the spiritual adventures of the race. 
They held sway in a time so long past and upon an intellectual 
plane so different from our own that the facts are forgotten 
and the sense of newness and of novelty is regarded as a great 
discovery. 

The only thing of real importance is the testimony they offer 
to the unquenchable religious passion of the human soul in 
every age and in every stage of culture. Our huge materialism 
with its spiritual vulgarity and its hideous brutality has driven 
men back from the consequences of their own ideals, and in 
revolt and despair they fling away the mental balance, the 
sane mind, and the hard-won treasures of light and knowledge 
and find hope and faith in superstitions which never raised man 
into power or added strength and courage to the energy by 
which he lived. 

The more one reads the story of those days in which all these 
ideas and customs flourished, the more one understands the 
mind of that world of long ago, the clearer it becomes how 
utterly useless and obstructive it was to all true knowledge and 
all healthy living. The church adopted and gave its sanction 
to many, if not most, of these assumptions, but ecclesiastical 
authority cannot make things true which are not true, or build 
up a noble and healthy life upon the foundations which the 
stern demands of reason and experience do not admit. The 
intellectual irresponsibility, the mental bankruptcy cannot be 
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replaced by any substitute, no matter how pious and sincere 
the advocates or how insistent the appeal to ancient practices 
and beliefs. 

If the decision must be made between reason and antiquity 
with its traditions and theories, the world will, in the long run, 
do as it always has done, decide for reason. Let us face the 
facts and meet life’s great issues with no weak compromises, but 
with the living conviction and the great and joyful certainty 
that the path of history is forward, not backward. Even in 
that strange and mysterious past, the sturdy faith which is 
now demanded of us was at times faltering. Three thousand 
years separate the Witch of Endor from Sir Conan Doyle. But 
a spiritual chasm still wider and deeper stands between. The 
Witch of Endor was filled with terror, but Sir Conan Doyle is 
filled with delight. 











CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


The Conscience of a Modernist.—Professor Loisy, the most famous 
figure in the modernist controversy within the Catholic church, has just 
published a most interesting autobiography under the title, M/y Duel with 
the Vatican. In this volume is found an unusually clear portrayal of the 
dilemma in which a modernist finds himself. He is in the difficult position 
of recognizing two absolute loyalties. On the one hand stands the re- 
quirement of the church that all her members shall unquestioningly accept 
her dogmas. On the other hand stands the demand of scientific truthful- 
ness, which requires a scholar candidly to set forth his findings whether 
those do or do not correspond to current beliefs. 

The modernist feels the value of both these loyalties and recognizes 
the duty of seeking to make both possible within the religious organization 
to which he belongs. As Loisy puts it, “Modernism is an effort to adapt 
the theories of Catholicism to the facts of history, and the practice of 
Catholicism to the realities of modern life.” 

But the rigidity of Catholic discipline insisted on the absolute author- 
ity of the church system. Loisy was required therefore by the church 
which he loved to renounce certain conclusions which as a scholar he 
knew to be true. The form of his submission, however, reveals the influ- 
ence of the scholar’s conscience: “I accept, Monsignor, all the dogmas of 
the Church, and if in expounding their history in the books which have 
just been condemned I have, unwittingly, uttered opinions contrary to the 
faith, I have said and I repeat that I myself condemn in these books what- 
ever in them may be found reprehensible from the point of view of the 
faith.” This submission was prompted by the spirit which moved him 
to write to the pope: “I wish to live and die in the communion of the 
Catholic Church. I do not wish to contribute to the ruin of the faith in 
France.’”’ Loisy’s explanation of the matter in his autobiography indi- 
cates the mental reservations of which he was conscious: 


But the expression, “I accept,” was expressly chosen that I might not have to 
say, “I believe”; and the “faith” that I might have unwittingly opposed was not the 
faith of the Church as expressed in its official creeds. As a matter of fact, I might 
say to myself that those who were requiring of me the retraction of my five 
books did not know themselves what they were asking, or else they were not 

Italics mine. 
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serious in asking it; and neither of these hypotheses was wholly beside the mark. 
Still, what led me to proceed in this manner was that, however resigned I might 
be to leaving the Church, I did not yet want to leave it, and that I felt it to be 
my duty neither to bring about the rupture myself, nor to do anything to pro- 
voke it. 

To a single-minded representative of orthodoxy, Loisy’s position must 
seem like deliberate evasion. The earnest desire of Loisy to remain in 
the church which he loved and to contribute to its life the result of his 
scholarship was an expression of genuine religious devotion. But when- 
ever the discipline of a church is so rigid as to set conformity to official 
opinions above all else, there is no logical place in such a church for the 
contributions of free scholarship. A Christian scholar, however, is 
extremely reluctant to believe that the church which he loves will really 
refuse to permit a Christian investigator to make his kind of contribution 
to enrich the life of the church. The modernist is convinced that the 
church will be a better religious organization if it enlists the services of 
scholars as well as of priests. The seeming disingenuousness of Loisy’s 
submission is thus the outcome of an attempt to preserve both his loyalty 
to the church and his loyalty to truth in such fashion that he may not be 
excluded from making what he believes to be a valuable contribution to 
the life of the church. His ‘“‘acceptance”’ of the “faith” was a positive 
valuation of a religious system which he wished to help rather than to 
destroy. In Protestantism, thanks to a less rigid type of discipline, 
modernist scholars are increasingly making their contribution. The out- 
come of modernism would be a type of Christianity in which loyalty to 
the church would include rather than exclude loyalty to scientific methods 
of investigation. 

A timely discussion of the same problem is given by Mr. Alfred W. 
Martin, of the Society for Ethical Culture, in an article entitled ‘‘Intellec- 
tual Integrity and the Crisis in the Churches,” in the Standard for 
December. He acquits the modernist, indeed, of dishonesty and 
insincerity in repeating the creedal phrases, but he does question the 
wisdom of allowing anything of sentiment or loyalty to the past to take 
precedence over precision and clarity of expression. We may pay too 
great a price for preserving the continuity with the past if it mean 
an intellectual obscurantism at the expense of a younger generation and 
the future. It should occasion thought to every modernist when he says, 
“Tf religious leaders allow themselves such mental reservations, how can 
they expect men in the world of affairs not to follow their example? If it 
be vitally important in the stock exchange—the temple of finance—to be 
unequivocally true, even if it cost a fortune, why should it not be equally 
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important for men to havea like integrity in the temple of religion?” Mr. 
Martin has touched a tender spot with many modernists. A great many 
probably see creeds and religious formulas in a different light from that 
taken in the article; but it furnishes wholesome criticism of what is per- 
haps a real weakness among modernist religious leaders. 


How Liberal is Liberal Judaism?—In a recent volume by James 
Waterman Wise, himself a liberal Jew, a searching critique of liberal Juda- 
ism is undertaken. The book bears the title, Liberalizing Liberal Juda- 
ism. The author raises certain pertinent questions which might well be 
pondered by representatives of liberal Christianity as well. He asks 
whether liberal Judaism has for its objective the progress and prosperity 
of Reform Judaism, or the service which the movement can render to 
humanity. In answering this question it should be noted that liberal 
Judaism defines itself in terms of certain fundamental dogmas. The con- 
servation and defense of these often take first place in the definition of 
the objective. But dogmas are essentially fixed and static affairs. They 
represent the outcome of a religious development which is in the past. 
Should modernism lay primary stress on the defense of given doctrines, or 
on the free quest for the best possible interpretations of religious aspira- 
tions, whether these interpretations take conventional forms or not? 

Again, the standards of liberal Judaism are found largely in the past. 
“Liberal Judaism places a wrong emphasis upon the relation of the present 
to the past. Assuming the validity of the ethical and spiritual teachings 
of the past, it invokes them as the answer to the questions of the present.” 
The author feels that a genuinely modern religion should train people to 
analyze the problems of the present, permitting the past to make such 
contribution as it really can make, but not compelling the present to 
submit entirely to the standards of the past. 

A third defect which the author finds is the result of the above-named 
features. A concern with dogmas and an appeal to the past means the 
inevitable standardizing of a religion and the gradual elimination of tend- 
encies to free creative variation. When a liberal movement becomes 
thus conventionally standardized, it becomes religiously sterile. 

Christians will be particularly interested in the author's contention 
that one of the greatest needs of modern Judaism is a positive appreciation 
of the significance of Jesus, built on the foundations of the prophets. A 
truly open mind will include Jesus among the prophets as a great and 
luminous personality enriching Jewish ideals. 

Liberal religious movements need some such trenchant criticism as this 
to save them from self-complacency. It is so easy for those who have 
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taken one step in advance to canonize the beginnings of a new movement 
and thus fail to carry it on to its full fruition. Liberal movements in 
Christianity must, sooner or later, face the questions which have been 
asked by this open-minded and clear-sighted Jew. 


The Fourth Annual International Democratic Congress for Peace.— 
This was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, from September 17 to 19, 
and was of great significance because it did not confine itself to mere 
declaration of brotherhood, but in a spirit of frankness showed a willing- 
ness to discuss and to try to find common agreement on the most contro- 
versial moral, political, and economic problems. While in conferences 
between governments, and even at Geneva, controversial issues have been 
delicately evaded, it was possible at this unofficial Congress of the peoples 
to get a real lead on international policy and to create those links which, 
in the words of Marc Sangnier, the French leader of the movement, neither 
governments nor diplomats nor nationalist efforts can ever break. 

The Congress was attended by nearly two hundred delegates from 
eighteen different countries, and they met a similar number from British 
movements. Fuller intercourse was achieved between British and French 
peace movements than ever before, while the newer German youth move- 
ment was strongly represented. The delegates included professors, bar- 
risters, journalists, clergy, ex-service men, teachers, and representatives 
of women of the commercial and of the working classes. In addition to 
Marc Sangnier, the leader of the French movement, there were present 
M. Georges Hoog, the general secretary, Madame Malaterre, a leader of 
the women’s freedom movement in France, Professor Paul Gemahling, 
Dr. Joseph Betmale, of Paris, Dr. Quidde, the distinguished German 
pacifist, and Dr. Stocky of Cologne. English representatives who spoke 
during the Congress or at the public meeting were Sir George Paish, 
Dr. W. E. Orchard, Mr. Norman Angell, Viscount Gladstone, Mrs. 
Barbara Wootton, Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. George Lansbury, M. P., the 
Right Honorable H. A. L. Fisher, M. P., and Mr. Clifton Robbins, 
of the International Labour Office. 

The resolutions of the Congress were drawn up under three main topics, 
namely, the moral, the political, and the economic problems involved in 
the achievement of peace through international collaboration. In regard 
to the first of these, the Congress declared that true peace demands a 
moral transformation of the people and a pacific education in all countries, 
advocating such measures as the teaching of world-history in schools, the 
establishment of an annual festival of peace, a League of Nations flag, and 
an anthem of peace. It also suggested, as a practical measure for the fur- 
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therance of international solidarity and co-operation, an international in- 
surance against natural catastrophes, to be sponsored by the League of 
Nations. In regard to the second main topic, the entrance of Germany 
into the League and the opening of the archives of all peoples for the im- 
partial assessment of war responsibility were urged. Just settlement of 
the tragic question of minorities and the execution of the Dawes report 
without reduction of the standards of the German workers’ life either as 
to hours of labor or as to wages were recommended. The economic report 
largely concerned itself with improvements in the conditions of the work- 
ers through international action. The congress recognized the threat to 
the security of the workers and to the peace of the world contained in the 
excesses of the capitalist régime, and it desired the increasing participation 
by the workers in the direction of industrial and commercial concerns and 
the placing of capital at the service of labor. 

A Religious Census of Great Britain.—According to a report in the 
London Daily News of November 13, 1924, about one person in three of 
the total population is definitely associated with some Christian church. 
The summary of the statistics is as follows: 


Communicants and members..................-.. 5,846,187 
SIDA SGLIOIADS 5. S05 5.6 gneiss aie encase Shek 5,495,292 
Roman Catholic population (England and Wales)... 1,997,250 

OSGeo ssn et at ee OO ea ma rene ns Soh Sy 8 13,338,720 


These figures, however, are not complete. They do not include the statis- 
tics of the Salvation Army, the Free Church of Scotland, the Unitarians (ex- 
cept as to their Sunday schools), and a number of smaller communions, such, 
for instance, as the Plymouth Brethren. These omissions have occurred because 
the necessary particulars are not published. There are, again, the Jews and the 
Christian Scientists. But as affording a fairly complete record the figures may 
be compared with the last population census of 42,767, 530. 


The British Student Christian Movement.—The General Committee 
of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland has been 
issuing for several years past very attractively compiled annual reports. 
The report for the academic year 1923-24 has recently appeared under the 
title, A Fellowship of Students. Those who have sympathetically fol- 
lowed recent developments among American students, as set forth so 
admirably by the reports of the Des Moines and Indianapolis Student 
Conventions by Doctors Coe, Elliott, Fleming, and Lyman, of Union 
Theological Seminary, in the September number of this Journal, will be in- 
clined to find special interest in this report. The British Student Chris- 
tian Movement has in its appeal for student suffrage no rival of impor- 
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tance throughout the entire student field. It has unions in the great ma- 
jority of British universities and colleges. There are, including ipso facto, 
nearly 1,700 students in the 66 theological colleges associated with the 
Movement, 10,080 members out of the possible membership of 60,000 day 
students in the schools where there are unions. The Movement is still 
young, having started as late as the nineties. In the year before the 
world-war, the membership stood at 9,342. During the war this number 
naturally decreased very much; but rapid recovery was made immediately 
after the war was over. 

Does the present report reveal any weaknesses in the work of the 
Movement, which, if not remedied, are likely to check this steady growth? 
The report itself calls attention to one such weakness. Although science 
students now predominate in the schools, they do not predominate in the 
Movement. Such students are authentically quoted as comprising roughly 
65 per cent of the total student body of the British Isles; and yet the report 
admits that probably less than half the membership of the Movement is 
drawn from their number. To one who has had occasion to be associated 
with the Movement both as a student member and, recently, as a visitor 
to one of its general summer conferences, this is indeed ‘‘a matter that 
deserves the attention of the Christian church as a whole.” It inevitably 
suggests the query whether the British Movement is not in some measure 
suffering from the weakness that has recently been brought so vividly to 
light in the work of its American counterpart; viz., that it is too much 
under the control of a passing generation of student leaders who are not 
sufficiently in touch with the new tides of student thought and feeling 
which this growing concentration on the study of science indicates. But 
it is only fair to state that the report shows that this danger is far from 
being unrecognized. Besides dwelling on “false impressions of Christi- 
anity” derived from early training, “the belief that science and Christi- 
anity cannot go together,” and the ‘“‘very many cases... . among 
science and medical students who cannot reconcile science with Christi- 
anity,” there isan acknowledgment that “new life is appearing among us,” 
and that the Movement has no more sacred duty than to help “a certain 
important section of the student body” to follow “the course they have 
entered on without hampering them even by its own traditions.” So we 
may say that, judged by this report alone, much of the-work of the Move- 
ment, far from hampering these students in their quest, must positively aid 
them. It is, moreover, certain that, largely through its student traveling 
secretaries, there is closer contact between the Movement’s leaders and 
the student field than American student religious organizations can claim. 
Nevertheless, there seem to be certain features about the work of the 
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Movement which give rise to the question whether some of the lessons 
which recent American experience affords do not need to be learned by the 
British Movement. Of these the chief may be said to be the large as- 
sumptions of its ““Christocentric Aim and Basis,” incorporating the wide 
claim that in Christ is to be found ‘‘the one sure guide for all mankind in 
every sphere of thought and conduct, in art and industry, in politics and 
the professions, in science and in education’”’; the apparently too rigid pre- 
determination of its general conference speakers and programs and conse- 
quent undue restriction of opportunity for student initiative and student 
discussion; and, possibly, the continued prevalence of a piety that some- 
times appears even among its leaders too naive to be convincing. 


The Chinese Mind and Christianity —Mr. Alexander Baxter, writing 
on “The Chinese Mind and the Christian Message” in the Congregational 
Quarterly for October, analyzes four characteristic attitudes of the so- 
called Chinese mind and considers their relation to the Christian program. 
He takes the prevailing categories: social, intellectual, moral, and religi- 
ous. The ruling social concept is the family, with filial piety as the root 
of all the virtues. This family loyalty, which has served as the pattern 
for political and religious organization in the past, is today in partial tran- 
sition through the advent of modern industrialism and western individu- 
alism. How best to conserve the old loyalty under new conditions and 
with new applications is one of the problems of the new China. Intel- 
lectually, China is predominatingly practical. Confucius emphasized the 
superiority of practical over abstract truth, and the young China of today, 
with its thirst for knowledge, shows the pragmatic interest of its great 
intellectual sage. Professor Dewey says he found ‘“‘an eager quest for 
ideas beyond any existing in the youth of any other country on earth.” 
Mr. Baxter would affirm this statement, though he believes the Chinese 
are still lacking somewhat in critical, original insight into intellectual 
problems. Opportunism seems to be the general tendency of the Chinese 
moral mind. Righteousness in the practical relations of life stands central 
in the moral system. He quotes with approval that ‘from a dogmatic 
Christian point of view, the heathen Chinese are disappointingly good.” 
Yet the moral system of China is inadequate to meet her modern needs. 
This is declared by many to be due to lack of religious reinforcement. 
The general religious attitude would appear most noticeably to divide the 
Chinese from Westerners. Intellectually they might almost be said to 
have no religion in the ordinary sense of the word. Religion as depend- 
ence on God, as prayer and worship, is conspicuously lacking. Yet there 
is a vital humanism with its moral outlook that wins the admiration of all 
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who come to know the Chinese character. Mr. Baxter feels that the 
great task of the Christian missionary is so to interpret religion as to bring 
a religious quality to the humanistic outlook. That will require not only 
an insight into the Chinese attitudes but likewise an insight into the 
fundamentals of Christianity itself. The humanistic attitude is becoming 
prevalent in Western countries and, as in China, it challenges Christianity 
to meet its naturalistic outlook. The same apologetic problem is thus 
acute both at home and abroad. 


Educating for Peace.—The interest of the religious world in the matter 
of peace is well expressed in the October issue of Religious Education. 
Among the numerous articles, that of Professor Coe on “Shifting the 
National Mind-Set” is especially to the point. It merits the attention of 
all those people who desire to back up their courageous declarations 
against war with practical work for achieving the end. War isa state of 
mind. As such, it can be changed. This is the fundamental presupposi- 
tion upon which the article is based. The educator of today, if commis- 
sioned and given a free hand, could shift the mental set of the whole nation 
and bring about the change. This, however, is not apt to happen, since 
the adults largely believe peace is impracticable and the mind-set propa- 
gates itself because of that fact. The problem is to break through the 
vicious circle. The author believes the situation is by no means hopeless. 
Scientific, objective study of history will refuse to be propagandist for 
dogmatic nationalism, or in fact any dogmatism, whether of peace or of 
war. But since war thrives on prejudice and half-truths, such objectivity 
of history helps toward peace. Again, school-men develop a more discrimi- 
nating patriotism through putting emphasis upon the expression of finer 
national attitudes. Finally, he believes the churches can cast the decid- 
ing vote for permanent peace through their educational work. 

Professor Coe’s four points in his policy for such church education 
should be taken to heart by religious leaders, if they wish their resolutions 
backed up by an enlightened public opinion. He says: first, let the church 
reassert its traditional doctrine that the state is not the final moral author- 
ity for the citizen; second, the customary generalities about peace and war 
should be superseded by a realistic approach that will produce strong and 
enduring rather than mere emotional motivation; third, let religious lead- 
ers study to become experts in analysis of moral issues in current events 
and lead the people in their analysis; finally, let the church encourage the 
ripening of motives into definite decisions. War and peace are live moral 
issues before American Christianity. Articles such as this point the way 
for practical educational advancement in making peace a reality as well 


as a wish. 
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Is Gandhi Christian?—Mr. E. Stanley Jones, in an article entitled 
“The Soul of Mahatma Gandhi,” in the World Tomorrow (December), 
has given us interesting light on the religious life of the great Indian leader. 
He seems to have been about equally influenced by Christian elements and 
his traditional Hindu faith. While he remains a Hindu, much of his 
spiritual sustenance comes from Christ, so that he can say, ““The spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount competes almost on equal terms with the Bhaga- 
vad Gheta for the domination of my heart.” There is a fine blend of the 
Christian and the Hindu in him, and he would probably be unable himself 
to separate the two in his life. His asceticism has been so thoroughly 
tied up with a sense of service and suffering for the sake of others that he 
has made the Christian doctrine of the Cross more intelligible to his 
countrymen. The leading social thinker of India declares, ““What the 
missionaries have not been able to do in fifty years, Gandhi by his trial 
and incarceration has done: he has turned the eyes of India toward the 
Cross.” The most significant evidence of the character of Gandhi is shown 
by his reply to the missionaries’ question as to how Christianity might be 
nationalized in India, and through being made a part of the national life 
contribute to the uplift of India. We quote from Mr. Jones: 

I would suggest four things in order to make that possible. First, I would 
suggest that all of you Christians, missionaries and all, should begin to live more 
like Jesus Christ. Second, I would suggest that you must practice your religion 
without adulterating it or toning it down. Third, that you make love central 
in your lives, for love is central in Christianity. Fourth, you should study the 
non-Christian religions more sympathetically to find out the good that is in 
them in order to have a more sympathetic approach to the people. 


Most thoughtful Christians would say here is real spiritual insight 
into the heart of Christianity and spiritual living. India may well rejoice 
that its loyalty is given to one who lives so deeply and emphasizes so 
continually the spiritual aspects of life. 


A Settlement Worker Looks at the Church’s Work.—Mr. Gaylord S. 
White, from the vantage of twenty years of settlement work and as 
professor of applied Christianity at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, looks back to his previous pastoral experience and gives us in 
an article entitled “Reflections of a Settlement Worker” in Scribners (De- 
cember) an interesting document. It isa record of attitudes changed by 
the intimate neighborly life of the settlement. It humanized in a remark- 
able way his conception of “folks,” and he now sees them as neighbors 
rather than as potential church or Sunday-school members. Previously 
he had had a professional specialized interest, now it was a plain interest 
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in them as neighborly human beings. He came to realize in a much 
greater sense the economic factor in relation to the higher life, for he 
came through the more intimate acquaintanceship to see that wages and 
work meant education, health, living conditions, cultural possibilities, 
and moral character. 

Mr. White sums up the convictions which have come out of his experi- 
ences. First, he feels convinced that the churches ought to cultivate a 
responsibility for their whole neighborhood, in other words, apply the 
settlement principle. Again, he has come to the conclusion that we can- 
not separate moral and spiritual qualities from their intimate association 
with the physical. This means a broader interpretation of religion and a 
deeper integration of it with all our living. Finally, he is convinced that 
“there must be a great reserve of goodness in just the ordinary run of 
human beings.”’ Mr. White, with all his experiences among the harder 
conditions of life, is optimistic; for he affirms in closing: 

As nearly as I can assess the results, I feel safe in saying that a wide experi- 
ence of life, a more intimate acquaintance with all sorts and conditions of men, 
have given me fresh hope, more trust in God, a stronger faith in just ordinary 
“folks,”’ and a deeper conviction that the spirit and the teachings of Jesus point 
the way to the ultimate solution of the social problem. 


A Layman Looks at Christian Missions.—Mr. R. A. Doan has 
brought to us in the Christian Century (November 13) the viewpoint of a 
far-seeing layman on Christian missions. He has not only seen, which is 
in itself something of an art, but has thought and, what is even more diffi- 
cult, felt. He is under no delusions regarding the difficulties of Christian 
missions, but he frankly says the greatest hindrances are in ourselves. 
The sense of white superiority, our advancing imperialism, our racial 
prejudices and materialism thwart the spirit of the Christian message. 
Mr. Doan has felt sympathetic human touch with the other faiths. 

My Christianity is a sweeter, more precious possession because it has been 
compared with other less satisfying religions. But at the same time I have 
learned I am akin to every man who struggles to go beyond the base and sordid. 
It is our wonderful task to build the foundation of truth-seeking which exists in 
these lives, not ruthlessly to sweep away their moorings. 


He sees Christianity as the great world-task of bringing Christ to men and 
letting them try out his life in their own way. No conception of a legal 
God with the thraldom of a static religion can be equal to the task; it calls 
for all the power of a living faith ina united church attempting to assist 
the churches in mission lands rather than to direct them. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM! 


Ever since the days of Gobineau, and especially during the last twenty 
years, no subject has suffered more from distortion arising from preconcep- 
tions or regional interests than has the race question. The white imperi- 
alist, the biologist, and the absolute idealist of the cosmopolitan school has 
each made his own limited approach to this complex question. There has 
appeared an abundance of literature upon particular phases of this burn- 
ing issue, such as the Japanese question, the Negro in America or South 
Africa, etc. But for a long time the general public has felt the need of 
some volume, presenting in brief and yet comprehensive fashion a sum- 
mary of the world’s best thought on the subject, which at the same time 
might not be unduly distorted either by race prejudice, scientific special- 
ization, or unrestrained idealism. 

The nearest approach to this which we have yet seen is the present 
volume under review, although it claims to be, and is, a Christian presen- 
tation of the matter. The author isa leader among missionary statesmen, 
a student of science, and a man of broad interests arising from an exceed- 
ingly wide circle of acquaintances and relationships. Consequently, he 
approaches his subject with a breadth of vision which few enjoy. He 
faces frankly the facts of the case, but insists that this is something more 
than a question of biology, germ plasm, economics, or political control. 
It is a profound moral issue whose solution depends not simply upon the 
discoveries of science or the contingencies of particular racial disputes, but 
also upon moral convictions which arise from whatever world-view may 
be held concerning the nature of man and society and the meaning of life. 

One postulate is laid down as the controlling idea of the treatise, 
namely, the Christian doctrine of God as revealed through Jesus Christ. 
From this fundamental doctrine there follow certain guiding principles 
which are held to be a part of the moral order of the universe: the suprem- 
acy of moral values, the worth of human personality, and the obligation 
and joy of service. No attempt is made to prove these. They are cher- 
ished with all the ardor of religious faith; and yet their interpretation is 
to be revised repeatedly in the light of fuller experience, for, “it is only in 

Christianity and the Race Problem. By J. H. Oldham. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1924. xx-+280 papers. $2.25. 
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wrestling with the actual conditions of human life that the meaning, 
power, and depth of the Christian view of the world are disclosed.” 

The author makes no pretenses to speak with the authority of a 
biologist or anthropologist. What he has attempted is rather to lay the 
findings of the biological and instinctive school over against the teachings 
of the cultural heritage group, in an effort to get a comprehensive under- 
standing of the inner meaning of “race.’’ Race prejudice is attributed 
not so much to instinctive antipathy as to a conflict of a variety of group 
interests, of which “race” becomes the symbol. Account is taken of the 
fact that men, and possibly races, are not born equal, so far as natural 
endowment is concerned, and of the glaring inequalities in the present 
attainments of the various peoples of the world. Yet this must not blind 
us to the complementary truth of the fundamental unity of human nature, 
or to the significant fact that the present demand for race equality is but 
a twentieth-century phase of that eternal heart cry for “Liberty, Fra- 
ternity, and Equality” which gave birth to the American wars of inde- 
pendence and to the French Revolution, and which down through the ages 
has been but the insistent demand of dispossessed peoples for the right to 
win for themselves the fullest realization of life’s possibilities. 

But it is when dealing with such specific matters of racial dispute as 
immigration, the ethics of protectorates, intermarriage, social equality, 
political equality, and the future distribution of the world’s population 
that the author makes his most valuable contribution. Here the view- 
point is not that of the specialist from his laboratory nor of the doctrinaire 
from the seclusion of his study. It is rather the approach of a man who 
has spent much of his life abroad, who has lived and talked understand- 
ingly with those who are feeling the pulsations of new aspirations and who 
feel also that they have a grievance against his own white race; conse- 
quently, he is able to appreciate the psychological and moral aspects in- 
volved in both sides to the dispute. To the white races which are the 
possessors the race question is essentially a question of security for present 
attainments, possessions, and culture. To the dispossessed races it has 
become a question of winning for themselves the opportunity for unre- 
strained development, and the recognition by the white nations of the full 
humanity of those of different hue. This is an ethical question of rival 
claims and a psychological question of fear or misapprehension, on the 
one hand, and suppressed aspirations, on the other. And any solution of 
the race question which is not to be constantly maintained by force must 
somehow allay these fears and satisfy these aspirations. 

It is here, then, that Oldham and the school to which he belongs part 
company with Gobineau, Stoddard, Madison Grant, Josey, and other 
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race imperialists. The racialists advocate a deliberate policy of white 
supremacy, supported by superior force and finding its rationalization in 
the as yet hypothetical biological superiority of the white race. Oldham 
sees in the present inequalities of the races, not necessarily a permanent 
biological stratification and a justification in nature for exploitation, but 
rather divergences due largely to differences in opportunity and therefore 
a great moral challenge for helpfulness and the equalization of opportu- 
nity. White supremacy maintained through force is an unjust and pre- 
carious hierarchy; peace and progress can be assured only through such 
fair-minded adjustments of each racial dispute as shall tend to allay mis- 
apprehension on the one hand, and satisfy commendable aspirations on 
the other. 

The objective which the author holds out before the world is not one 
of doctrinaire idealism, but rather a world-fellowship or community in 
which all the facts of racial equality or inequality must be recognized, a 
fellowship which does not obscure the uniqueness or value of the indi- 
vidual, and which finds in racial differences and characteristics the par- 
ticular contributions which the various parts may make to the whole. 

To any whose minds are perplexed over the ethical issues involved in 
the race question we would suggest that they read first, Race and National 
Solidarity, by C. C. Josey, and then turn to Oldham’s book. The con- 
trasts which emerge will precipitate confusion and clarify the issue. 

ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW LIFE OF ERASMUS! 


Frederick the Wise, the Elector of Saxony, once remarked: ‘What 
manner of man is this Erasmus? One never knows just where he stands.” 
This strange perplexity concerning the Erasmian mind is not peculiar to 
the sixteenth century, for an examination of his modern biographers dis- 
closes a truly bewildering variety of opinions: to one he is the Voltairean 
skeptic and relativist, to another he is a John the Baptist and Judas 
Iscariot in one, to a third an orthodox Catholic, to a fourth a real modern 
man, not to mention the more devastating judgments of some that he was 
lamentably wanting alike in moral courage and definite purpose. Now 
it is precisely this ceaseless controversy over the somewhat Protean, 
fluid, and indeterminate character of the Erasmian mind that has led 
modern scholars to exhume vast masses of material hitherto unknown. 


t Erasmus, a Study of His Life, Ideals and Place in History. By Preserved Smith. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1923. xiv-+479 pages. $4.00. 
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The large body of information thus accumulated has made a fresh read- 
ing of the life and work of Erasmus not only desirable but necessary. 

His latest American biographer, Preserved Smith, has taken ample 
advantage of this new material. As a contribution from one of the most 
eminent American scholars on the history of the Reformation, we are 
inclined to welcome this new biography of the great humanist with some 
enihusiasm. To be sure, the volume is a monument of rare industry, 
patient research, and thorough erudition. It is the result of wide reading 
and a meticulous anxiety to reach the truth on the most insignificant 
incident. Since Mr. Smith’s interest centers primarily in the Reforma- 
tion, we are already prepared to find that the chapters devoted to 
Erasmus’ relation to the Reformers are the most illuminating and admir- 
able of the entire book, though we may regret that as a humanist he has 
not received more adequate recognition. 

Unfortunately, the scholar so completely dominates the historian as 
to make the book needlessly ponderous. Erudition forms not only the 
subsoil, it is the very texture of the book. It is packed close with somnif- 
erous and often irrelevant details which obscure our real knowledge and 
often blur and caricature our understanding of the real man. The un- 
happy result is that Mr. Smith’s Erasmus is a patchwork whose parts have 
been plastered together in the manner of an indistinct mosaic. A clear 
and vivid portrait of the living Erasmus does not emerge from the pages 
of Mr. Smith’s book, except it be found in the excellent selections from 
Erasmus’ letters which are scattered throughout the book. 

It is part of the value of Mr. Smith’s biography that he attempts a 
fresh appraisal of the peculiar character of the Erasmian religious ideal. 
He finds the distinctive quality of this Erasmian ideal in an “undogmatic 
Christianity, an ethical piety founded alike on the Sermon on the Mount 
and on the teachings of Greek philosophy”; in a word, in what Erasmus 
himself calls ‘‘the philosophy of Christ.”” Erasmus describes it most suc- 
cinctly in his own remarks on the stoic philosophers: 

Their philosophy lies rather in the affections than in syllogisms; it is a life 
more than a debate, an inspiration rather than a discipline, a transformation 
rather than a reasoning. What else, pray, is the philosophy of Christ ? 


Mr. Smith rightly traces the sources of Erasmus’ thought to the Brethren 
of the Common Life and to the Florentine Academy of Ficino and Pico 
della Mirandola. It is all the more surprising that Mr. Smith should 
suppose that the Erasmian philosophy of Christ is not essentially different 
from the Sermon on the Mount. Asa matter of fact, however, Erasmus 
sought only what was human in the Sermon on the Mount, just as he 
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found what was Christian in the moral philosophy of the Stoics. The 
extraordinary depth and power of Jesus’ consciousness of God which re- 
quired an unremitting struggle to death for the Kingdom of God was 
entirely foreign to Erasmus. He softened and blended the Sermon on the 
Mount by what he called the ‘‘Hellenic,”’ and by this he meant humanity, 
gentleness, goodness, an aesthetic appreciation of nature which he read 
into Jesus to a degree far greater than modern critical scholarship can 
allow. Thus by trimming and planing down the sharper edges of un- 
related historical forces Erasmus transformed Jesus into a Greek. Eras- 
mus, in spite of his valuable contributions to biblical scholarship, was 
after all but a graceful amateur in religious thought. Preserved Smith 
is of a similar opinion although he does not penetrate into the deeper 
recesses of Erasmus’ personality. 

The other entangled problem which Mr. Smith proposes to resolve is 
the vexed question of the inner relation between the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Here Mr. Smith’s view is the traditional one of Charles 
Beard, though he unfolds it with some originality and much plausibility. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation, he insists, are two aspects of a 
single movement, a movement of liberation from the oppressive trammels 
of medieval civilization. The Renaissance liberated human intelligence 
and set men free to dwell on the beauty of the world and on humane 
studies. The Reformation liberated the human conscience and set men 
free to act upon their own religious promptings. Rightly viewed, he 
thinks, these two movements supplemented and assisted each other. The 
Renaissance scholar and artist was a natural ally of the reforming theo- 
logian and the religious pioneer, and Erasmus, who united the twofold 
impulse in his own comprehensive personality, will ever remain, so Mr. 
Smith tells us, the symbol of their inner association. Doubtless there is 
much to be said for this view. But, somehow, we cannot escape the 
impression that Mr. Smith has not succeeded in explaining away the 
inherent hostility of the two movements. After all that has been written 
in recent years on the sociology of Protestant thought in the sixteenth 
century by Weber, Tawney, and others, Mr. Smith’s view, in its exagger- 
ated one-sidedness at least, has become irretrievably obsolete. What 
separates the Renaissance from medievalism is that it emancipated the 
human mind from asceticism—that form of theistic piety which insists 
upon the sanctification of life for a supernatural deity as the sole absorbing 
aim of human existence. The Renaissance removed man from the shadow 
of a supernatural world, and transformed him into an autonomous and 
self-reliant individual. The Reformation, however, far from being hostile 
to asceticism as such, by abolishing a special monastic class actually 
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democratized asceticism in a manner never even attempted by the medi- 
eval church. It is difficult to imagine a sharper antithesis than that 
which exists between the Renaissance ideal of the free-lance womo uni- 
versale or the galant uomo and the Puritan merchant who gloritied his God 
by a conscientious performance of the duties of his divinely appointed 
calling. The picture of the desolate Giordano Bruno wandering unheard 
through the crowded streets of Geneva and Wittenberg, the unequivocal 
condemnation of Copernicus by all the Reformers, illustrates better than 
abstractions can do the antagonism of the two movements. It is only 
with this modification that Mr. Smith’s view of the relation between the 
two movements can be accepted. 
WattTerR L. Dorn 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE EDUCATION OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research is rendering great 
service in the series of studies which it is conducting. Our social institu- 
tions grow up under the influence of ideals and loyalties which may or may 
not be wisely correlated with the facts which ought to be faced. Reforms 
which are undertaken are likely to be shaped by idealistic purposes rather 
than by a careful inventory of actual needs. It is to furnish reliable in- 
formation that these surveys have been planned. The volume before us™ 
deals with the schools which are engaged in educating the religious leaders 
of the country. 

Dr. Kelly collected data from one hundred sixty-one theological semi- 
naries in the United States and in Canada, and attempted to organize the 
information thus obtained so as to give a comprehensive view of the state 
of professional religious education. He considered the organization and 
educational, religious, and creedal 





control of seminaries; the standards 
—to which the professors are expected to conform; the curriculum; the 
finances; the student body; and the general problems faced in this type of 
education. The admirable summaries furnished in the body of the book 
are supplemented by charts and tables, while one hundred sixty-two pages 
are devoted to individual statements concerning the resources and pro- 
grams of one hundred different seminaries. 

The first thing which strikes one is the appalling lack ot standardiza- 
tion in theological education. Some seminaries are graduate schools, re- 
quiring a college degree as prerequisite to matriculation; the majority 


* Theological Education in America. By Robert L. Kelly. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1924. xix+456 pages. $5.00. 
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admit non-collegiate students along with college graduates. A few are 
closely affiliated with colleges or universities so as to reflect the stand- 
ards there observed; some are so isolated as to maintain individualistic 
standards. 

The professional degree of B.D.,representing three years of professional 
study, ‘‘may be conferred upon candidates whose education ranges all the 
way from four to eight years beyond the high school.” The methods of 
teaching vary all the way from textbook recitations to the guidance of 
students in independent research. The reader of the volume can only 
marvel at the patience and skill required to organize and present so varied 
a body of facts in so readable and intelligible a fashion. It should be 
added that the schools covered in this volume comprise only those which 
can be called ‘“‘seminaries” in accordance with conventional usage. The 
survey does not include the Bible schools which were organized primarily 
to train lay-workers, but which are now furnishing large numbers of 
ministers for the smaller churches. A complete study of the situation 
would need to reckon with the very influential Bible schools which are 
at present the centers of Fundamentalist theological instruction. 

What kind of religious leadership is being provided by these profes- 
sional schools? Here we face the fact that there is no agreement in ideals 
among the churches which are to be served by the graduates of the semi- 
naries. Until comparatively recently it has been assumed that the duty of 
church officials is to preserve unchanged the “faith once delivered.” If 
this be the task of the minister, the course of his education is clear. He is 
to become such a master of the content of the original faith that he can 
speak with authority. In accordance with this conception, chief stress was 
laid in the seminaries on the study ef the original languages of the Bible. 
Dr. Kelly, however, by an illuminating survey of the changes made in the 
curricula of typical seminaries during the past fifty years, shows how the 
demands of the modern world are increasingly making themselves felt. 

Vhereas Hebrew and Greek were formerly the most important tools for 
the minister, many seminaries have now made Hebrew elective, while 
some of the most scholarly graduate schools require neither Hebrew nor 
Greek. ‘To balance this reduced emphasis, there has recently been a 
rapid development of courses intended to acquaint the minister with the 
modern world in which he is to do his work. Courses in sociology and 
ethics, in psychology of religion, and particularly in religious education 
have come to form an increasingly important portion of the curriculum. 

All this furnishes encouraging evidence of the attempts of seminaries 
to furnish real religious leaders. But the trend thus observable suggests a 
further question. Does religious leadership consist merely in knowing 
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better the modern world in order to introduce into that world an un- 
changed content of faith derived from ancient expressions? Even where 
the modern courses have been introduced, are the biblical and doctrinal 
courses conceived in terms of their function in the world discovered and 
analyzed by psychological and social science? It is to be feared that in 
most cases the standard branches of the older curriculum have continued 
to be largely what they were. The requirement of Hebrew or of Greek 
is reluctantly given up rather than welcomed as an element in a better 
and educationally more respectable program. Such an objective survey 
as that of Dr. Kelly’s can scarcely enter into the question here raised; but 
the vigor of biblical and theological teaching today depends largely on 
having raised and intelligently faced the question whether religious 
leadership means the ability to defend a faith once delivered or the ca- 
pacity to understand and to guide a historically evolving faith. Until 
seminaries come to a clear understanding on this question there will 
inevitably be a great deal of working at cross-purposes, and the retention 
of much scholastic lumber in the curriculum. 

A further question is raised by the great variation in the scholastic 
standards of the institutions surveyed. Apparently nearly all of them 
aspire to teach students of all grades. The poorly equipped schools are 
eager to welcome college graduates. The graduate schools find it difficult 
to be too hard-hearted toward eager and intelligent students who do not 
fultil the technical requirements. In general, the seminaries seem to be 
organized on the theory that while it is extremely desirable that all 
ministers should be college graduates, yet many non-collegiate men may 
well be given the best training possible. But the presence of poorly pre- 
pared students in a class inevitably slows down the process of education. 
Standards are almost sure to be set so that they caz be met by all who 
are in the class. The determining fact in the situation is that as Christi- 
anity is now organized in this country, there are relatively few churches 
financially able to pay the salary which ought to be paid to a man who 
has spent seven or eight years beyond the high school in study. It seems 
clear that if the various seminaries could agree upon some policy of spe- 
cialization, the education of ministers would be greatly improved. Stu- 
dents capable of research ought not to be imprisoned in a curriculum for 
undergraduates. Dr. Kelly calls attention to the striking lack of provi- 
sion for the leadership of the rural churches, in the face of the fact that 
students for the ministry come largely from the country. Special prep- 
aration for religious leadership in industrial regions is likewise largely 
neglected. But it is in these fields that there is the greatest need for 
creative ingenuity if religion is to be something more than an enterprise 
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appealing to the community for funds to keep going at a poor dying 
rate. It is a fair question whether some type of education other than 
that which retains the tradition of Hebrew and Greek might not be 
actually better for those ministers who will give themselves devotedly 
to the smaller churches which are so numerous in our country. We 
have been so afraid of “short cuts’ to the ministry that we have per- 
mitted a situation to arise where hundreds of smaller churches must 
perforce apply to the Bible schools for their ministers. If some semi- 
naries were to address themselves to this situation, and were deliberately 
to organize a curriculum in which Hebrew and Greek and the study of 
defunct heresies should be omitted, not as a concession, but as a con- 
structive aspect of a curriculum positively worked out in response to an 
urgent need, something might be done to overcome the aristocratic as- 
sumption of superiority which makes many a student ashamed to confess 
that he does not know Hebrew or Greek. 

Other aspects of the problem of theological education have been 
frankly and discerningly laid before us by this admirable survey. Finan- 
cial standards, the question of aid to students, the extent to which ecclesi- 
astical control fosters or hinders high educational standards, the consider- 
ations which should be foremost in the selection of teachers in a seminary, 
the problem of preventing a theological faculty from becoming ‘‘aca- 
demic,” the kind of influence which seminaries have on the social and 
political life of our day, the relationship of theological education to the 
achievement of co-operation and unity of purpose among the Christian 
churches, the effect of theological education upon personal religious life— 
these are some of the problems which the reader of this volume must raise. 
The survey ought to help all seminaries to take an inventory and to plan 


intelligently for better things. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length} 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
SELBIE, W. B., The Psychology of Religion. New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch, 1924. xii+310 pages. $4.20. 

A comprehensive survey, showing familiarity with the literature of the subject and 
exhibiting the findings of psychologists in such a way as to show their constructive 
significance for religion. 

Wieser, Max. Der sentimentale Mensch. Stuttgart: Perthes, 1924. vilit+ 

325 pages. 

An elaborate study of Dutch and German mystics of the eighteenth century for the 
purpose of showing the place of feeling in their ideals. 

THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
CZARNOMSKA, ELIzABETH. The Authentic Literature of Israel. Part I. From 
the Exodus to the Exile. New York: Macmillan, 1924. xxxv-+422 pages. 
$4.00. 

An arrangement of pre-exilic Hebrew literature in the order of its historical develop- 
ment, intended for the average layman. Not all the assignments of date will command 
the assent of scholars in general: e.g., Solomon’s age is credited with a large portion of 
the Book of Proverbs. The materials of the Hexateuch are split up into the sources 
J, E, etc., and distributed through the work at their appropriate places. The idea of 
the book is excellent, but its execution would have been improved by a more precise 
scholarship and better-balanced judgment. 

FELDMAN, RABBI ASHER. The Parables and Similes of the Rabbis. New York: 

Macmillan, 1924. ix+290 pages. 7s. 6d. 

A very full and useful collection of figurative materials from rabbinical writings. 
The scope of the subject-matter includes everything having to do with agricultural 
and pastoral life. The quoted text is newly translated, fully annotated, and organized 
under suitable subheads. Abundant indexes are provided. 

Smupson, D.C. Pentateuchal Criticism. New York: Oxford University Press, 

American Branch, 1924. xv+211 pages. $2.20. 

A new impression of a book first published in 1914. The only significant change is 
the addition of a brief list of good books upon Old Testament subjects. The book, being 
one of the best summaries of the state of criticism of the Pentateuch a decade ago, was 
well worth reprinting. 

BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 
BIEDERWOLF, WILLIAM Epwarp. The Millennium Bible. Chicago: W. P. 

Blessing Co.; 1924. 728 pages. 

A laborious collection by the well-known evangelist of all the biblical texts that 
seem to him to bear on the second coming of Christ. He includes all pictures of the 
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coming Golden Age and many other predictions which on the face of them, at least, 

have nothing to do with the millennium; but by the discovery of a ‘“‘threefold sense” and 

hidden meanings, everything becomes grist for the millennium mill. 

Fospick, HARRY Emerson. The Modern Use of the Bible. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1924. 291 pages. $1.60. 

An excellently written introduction to and evaluation of the modern, historical 
method of biblical interpretation. It not only shows what has made a new interpreta- 
tion inevitable, but with engaging eloquence sets forth the contribution to modern life 
that comes through the newer method. It is a book well adapted to the needs and 
understanding of the intelligent layman. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Boyan, Patrick; Gicot, FRANcIs; Kent, W.H. The New Testament. Vol. 
IV. The Remaining Epistles; The Apocalypse. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1924. xl+166 pages. $1.60. 

A continuation of the new translation of the New Testament under Roman 
Catholic auspices. The gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John and the Book of Acts 
remain to be translated. 

CLEMEN, D.,Dr. Cari. Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des neuen Testaments. 
Erste Hialfte. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1924. v+192 pages. M. 6. 

The first 192 pages of a new edition of this well-known volume that was translated 
into English several years ago under the title Primitive Christianity and Its Non-Jewish 
Sources. The new revision follows the same plan as before and represents the same 
general attitude of denying any wide influence upon Christianity from its gentile 
environment. 

Donovan, Joun. The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature. Cambridge, 
England: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 1924. 44 pages. 2s. 

This is an attempt to define the exact meaning of the word “logia” as used by 
Jews and Christians from the third century B.c. to the present time, but more particu- 
larly its meaning for Papias. To the latter it meant simply our Gospel of Matthew. 
TURNER, CUTHBERT Hamitton. The Early Printed Editions of the Greek Testa- 

ment. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 28 

pages. $0.50. 

A lecture describing the printing of the Greek text of the New Testament from the 
middle of the fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries. 

TURNER, CUTHBERT H. The Study of the New Testament. (1883 and 1920.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 72 pages. 
$1.70. 

A reprint of a lecture published four years ago, to which six new pages of scholarly 
notes have been appended. 

VOLLMER, Putte. The Writings of the New Testament in Their Historical Set- 
ting. New York: Revell, 1924. 220 pages. $1.50. 

This book is designed as a guide for students who are seeking their first introduction 
to a historical study of the New Testament writings. Where disputed critical problems 
come up for consideration, the guidance furnished is distinctly conservative in character. 
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WEYMOUTH, RICHARD FRANCIS. The New Testament in Modern Speech. (4th 
edition.) Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1924. xxii+6s509 pages. $1.so (pocket 
edition). 

A not very radical revision of this familiar English rendering of the New Testa- 
ment. 

CONCERNING JESUS 

Harwow, VictoRE. Jesus the Man. Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Co., 
1924. 256 pages. 

Emphasis is placed upon the ethical aspects of Jesus’ own religious living. The 
moral elements in the Synoptic Gospels have been selected as source material, and other 
features in the gospel tradition have been allowed to drop away without critical discus- 
sion. 

PIEPENBRING, CHARLES. The Historical Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 
224 pages. $2.25. 

This is a translation from the recently published second edition of the original. 
It is the work of a recognized French Protestant scholar, who is concerned particularly 
to correct the extreme apocalypticism in Loisy’s works on Jesus and the Gospels. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
ARSENIEW, Nicotas v. Ostkirche und Mystik. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 

1925. x+118 pages. M. 2.50 

A Russian scholar expounds the Christian mysticism of the Eastern church as 
distinctively a sense of union with Christ in his suffering, humility, and victory over 
death. 

BIHLMEYER, KARL. Die apostolischen Vater. Erster Teil. Tiibingen: J. C. 

B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1924. 14-163 pages. 

This is a new issue of Funk’s second edition (1906) of The A postolic Fathers. The 
introductory matter has been largely recast, and references to recent literature and the 
new materials of textual criticism have been added. It is gratifying to note that the 
publication of the important series of “selections of original sources for the history of 
the Christian church and its doctrine,” to which this volume belongs, is being kept up 
to date. 

HEADLAM, ARTHURC. The Church of England. New York: Longmans, Green, 

1924. xilit296 pages. $3.75. 

An authoritative exposition of the position of the Church of England in reference to 
its history, doctrine, ritual, and aims. 

Linpsay, THomAs M. The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries. 

New York: Doran, 1924. xxii+398 pages. $4.00. 

An unaltered reprint of a book first published over twenty years ago, a fact which 
the new publishers have not revealed to the public. 

Lotsy, ALFRED. My Duel with the Vatican. New York: Dutton, 1924. xiii+ 


357 pages. $3.00. 

An informing autobiographical sketch. It portrays Loisy’s struggle to make the 
contribution of critical scholarship to the Catholic church which he loved. It is evident 
to the reader from the first that Loisy’s attitude of untrammeled criticism was totally 
incompatible with the Roman Catholic ideal of obedience and conformity. But we 


find the modernist’s love for the church, and his desire to contribute to the enrichment 
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and enlargement of the church’s faith. There is genuine pathos in Loisy’s distress at 
being compelled to leave the church which he loved. The dogmatic basis of Catholicism 
is strikingly revealed in these pages. 
Nes, Wittram H. The Breach with Rome. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing 
Co., 1924. viit61 pages. $1.00. 
Thesubtitle, A Defense of the Continuity of the Church of England during the Reforma- 
tion, adequately describes the purpose and character of this essay. 
Strout, Henri. L’Epanouissement de la Pensée Religieuse de Luther de 1515 @ 
1520. Paris: Librairie Istra, 1924. 424 pages. Fr. 18. 
A careful, critical study, based on a chronological arrangement of Luther’s writings, 
intended to trace the development of his religious ideas during the stirring years in 


which the break with Rome occurred. 


DOCTRINAL 


Homes, EpMonp. Dying Lights and Dawning. 'The Martha Upton Lectures 
given in Manchester College, Oxford, 1923. New York: Dutton, 1924. 
ix+222 pages. $2.00. 

The “dying lights” are the doctrines belonging to a supernaturalistic religion. The 
“dawning”’ lights come from an evolutionary philosophy. The lectures take Roman 
Catholicism as the most consistent type of supernaturalism, and subject its main posi- 
tion to merciless criticism. By contrast ‘the gospel of spiritual evolution”’ is set forth— 
a monistic mysticism in the place of dualistic conceptions of salvation, The lecturer is 
interested almost exclusively in intellectual and logical considerations. 

Jones, W. Tupor. Metaphysics of Life and Death. New York: Doran, 1924. 
202 pages. $1.25. 

An interpretation of human life on the basis of an evolutionary philosophy. accord- 
ing to which successive “levels” of existence appear, culminating in the domain of ideals 
and philosophical interpretations. Since these are continuous with and supported by 
the physical universe, it is legitimate to affirm a spiritual meaning in the totality of 
things. Belief in God and in eternal life is thus justified. 

MATHEWS, SHAILER. Contributions of Science to Religion. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1924. 427 pages. $3.00. 

A valuable book for those interested in the present efiort to relate science and 
religion harmoniously. Twelve scientists of high reputation expound various branches 
of scientific inquiry. Dean Mathews contributes the introduction and four concluding 
chapters, setting forth the nature of religion in the light of modern science. 
MATHEWS, SHAILER. The Faith of Modernism. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 

vii+182 pages. $1.50. 

An exceptionally thoughtful interpretation of the religious movement today which 
is seeking closer relationships with the thinking characteristic of our day. A strong 
feature of the book is its emphasis on the inescapable fact of historic continuity in 
Christendom. The modernist is one who is loyal to historical Christianity, and who 
seeks through this loyalty to make Christianity more effective in modern life. 
Minces, P. PARTHENIO. Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae Generalis 

(Editio Secunda.) Miinchen: Josef Késel & Friedrich Pustet, 1923. 

XVi+ 384 pages. M. 3. 
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MIncEs, P. PARTHENIO. Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis. Pars 
Prior. Miinchen: Josef Késel & Friedrich Pustet, 1921. xi+367 pages. 
M. 3.80. 

MINGES, P. PARTHENIO. Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis. Pars 
Posterior. Miinchen: Josef Késel & Friedrich Pustet, 1922. vili+350 
pages. M. 3.60. 

Three volumes giving a thoroughgoing and well-organized exposition of Roman 
Catholic dogmatics, with characteristically careful definition of terms and logical 
distinctions. 

Moxon, REGINALD STEWART. Modernism and Orthodoxy. New York: Doran, 
1924. 223 pages. $1.60. 

An attempt to apply the canon of Vincent of Lerins, “that which has been believed 
everywhere, always, and by all,” to some of the controversies of today. The result is a 
somewhat elastic affirmation of the essentials of doctrinal orthodoxy, which makes room 
for critical investigation. 

Quick, OLIVER CHASE. Christian Beliefs and Modern Questions. New York: 
Doran, 1923. 159 pages. $1.75. 

A volume published by the Student Christian Movement, discussing those Chris- 
tian doctrines which arouse critical questioning on the part of many thoughtful people. 
The apologetic is persuasively worked out in frank and winning fashion. 

SEEBERG, REINHOLD. Christliche Dogmatik. Erster Band. Leipzig: A. 
Deichert, 1924. xiit+580 pages. M. 15. 

Seeberg is perhaps the most eminent representative in Germany of the so-called 
“positive” theologians. ‘This first volume of his dogmatics is a welcome expression of 
present-day theological work in Germany. 

WIsE, JAMES WATERMAN. Liberalizing Liberal Judaism. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1924. 150 pages. $1.50. 

A vigorous discussion of the modernist movement in Judaism, pointing out the 
danger that liberal Judaism may halt in complacent satisfaction and thus become 
standardized with loss of spiritual power. The author points out certain advance steps 
which he believes ought to be taken. 

Youtz, HERBERT ALDEN. The Supremacy of the Spiritual. New York: 
Macmillan, 1924. 183 pages. $1.75. 

A stirring series of essays, setting forth with eloquence and enthusiasm the thesis 
that religion in our day needs to be recalled to a central emphasis on the primacy of 
creative personality. This ideal, the author holds, was the real revelation of Jesus. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

ATHEARN, WALTER Scott. Character Building in a Democracy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1924. 163 pages. $1.75. 

A survey of our current ideals and practices in religious education, intended to show 
the contribution thus made to good citizenship. Dr. Athearn frankly recognizes the 
inadequacy of the existing situation, and enters a strong plea for a statesmanlike build- 


ing up of an educational program adequate to our needs. 
CASE, ADELAIDE TEAGUE. Liberal Christianity and Religious Education. New 
York: Macmillan, 1924. viiit194 pages. $2.00. 
Dr. Case first makes a survey of “liberal” books in order to discover the points of 
significant emphasis in liberal religious thinking. Utterances of leaders and standard 
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textbooks in religious education are then examined to ascertain whether liberalism is 

being adequately presented. The ideals of religious workers are also analyzed by a 

questionnaire. Her conclusion is that religious education is not keeping pace with our 

developing religious ideals. 

Cor, GrorcEe A. What Ails Our Youth? New York: Scribner, 1924. ix+97 
pages. $1.25. 

An alluring question. Professor Coe’s discussion frankly faces certain facts often 
overlooked. ‘The changes in conditions of living have been so rapid that an almost 
unprecedented situation exists. The older generation is as much at sea as the younger; 
hence education has ceased to be the sure guidance which it used to be when social 
traditions were continuous. Both older people and youth need to study together the 
great questions which confront us. Youth has its positive contribution to make to 
this new education. A particular challenge is flung down before professedly religious 
schools. 

Pitt, St. GEORGE LANE Fox. The Purpose of Education. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1924. xxix-+92 pages. 45. 

A new edition of a study first published in 1913, which made use of psychological 
findings to indicate the ideal ends of education. 

SHAVER, Erwin L. The Project Principle in Religious Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924. xix+375 pages. $2.75. 

An extensive study, indicating in definite form ways in which immediate interests 
may serve as centers around which to organize religious education. The volume is 
especially rich in suggested projects for various ages. 

SOCIAL AND MISSIONARY 

Bower, LAHMAN Forrest. The Economic Waste of Sin. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1924. 272 pages. $1.75. 

An attempt, through the use of available statistics, to calculate in terms of dollars 
the cost of various forms of sin. The total amount is appalling. One unintended 
aspect of the study indicates how difficult it is to keep the notion of sin distinct from 
non-sinful forms of injurious processes. ‘This is especially evident in the chapter deal- 
ing with disease. The book is conclusive evidence that a “‘social gospel” is indispen- 
sable to complete the work of personal evangelization. 

MaAtTHEws, BAsit, and’ SouTHoN, ARTHUR E. Torchbearers in China. New 
York: Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada, 
1924. 186 pages. $0.75. 

A study-book on China designed especially for the younger students of world 
conditions; consisting of graphic life-sketches of heroes, both foreign and native, who for 
the last hundred years have sought to light the way to a new day. 

OpHAM, J. H. Christianity and the Race Problem. New York: Doran, 1924. 
xx+280 pages. $2.25. 

A study of biological, political, economic, and other aspects of the race problem in 
the light of the accepted principles of divine fatherhood, human brotherhood, and 
Christian service, in the endeavor to set forth the attitude which Christians ought to 
take in the face of conflicting racial interests. One of the books of the year which 
everyone should read. The author is secretary of the International Missionary Council 
and editor of the Jnlernational Review of Missions. 
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FOR THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
Anson, Harotp. Spiritual Healing. New York: Doran, 1924. x+212 
pages. $2.00. 

The writer presents actual experiences in the work of the London Guild of Health. 
He aflirms the place of healing in the practice of the Christian life; he keeps his balance 
well between extravagant claims and wide denial. One feels at the end that the 
Christian message is to the physical as well as to the moral and spiritual in human life. 
A Sure Foundation. Sermons preached in Tewkesbury Abbey at the eight 

hundredth anniversary of its consecration. New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch, 1923. 79 pages. $0.85. 

Seven sermons preached on the eight hundredth anniversary of the consecration of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, by leading representatives of the Church of England, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Inevitably they are strongly historical in subject-matter 
and laudatory of the communion represented. 

CAMPBELL, JAMES M. Heaven Opened. New York: Revell, 1924. 193 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Campbell is a mystic. His book is full of the comfort and hope that rest upon 
those who move with him in the realm of simple faith and the happy commerce of the 
Christian way. For such the evidence of ectoplasm is unnecessary. Heaven is real 
without it. 

Davis, Ozora S. Principles of Preaching. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1924. xvii+270 pages. $2.50. 

Eight great sermons are given in full, with a critical analysis of each, so as to dis- 
cover the elements of effective preaching. On the basis of this inductive study, certain 
general principles are clearly set forth in the latter part of the book. The book is a 
valuable and welcome contribution to an experimental method of studying homiletics. 
DevAN, S. ARTHUR. A Church Service Book. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 

xiii+181 pages. $1.50. 

Orders of service for the various occasions, chosen with fine liturgical discernment; 
excellently printed and easy to use; will be useful to those who have freedom in ritual 
and seek help for a rich and dignified liturgy. 

Dovuctas, Lioyp C. The Minister’s Everyday Life. New York: Scribner, 
1924. xlit+220 pages. $1.75. 

Dr. Lloyd Douglas, of Akron, Ohio, never writes a dull page. He is a challenger 
of all fixed opinions and staid ways. Here is a book to stir the minister to wrath and 
new resolution. The author says, “I claim that no man who possesses in his ‘working 
library’ a book he has not opened for five years is entitled to do any spoofing.” This 
book is sure of a place in a working library. 

GARVIE, ALFRED E. A Guide to Preachers. New York: Doran, 1924. xv+ 

352 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Garvie’s useful book, designed especially for lay preachers, is here given a new 
dress. One of the conspicuous failures in American Christianity is the lack of laymen 
who preach. England has them by hundreds. This book is an excellent manual for 
ordained ministers also. 

HARPER, Eart E. Church Music and Worship. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1924. 324 pages. $2.00. 

The writer gives a ‘‘program”’ for the use of music in the modern church. He 
represents workable methods for the musical education of congregations. The book 
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bears the mark of practical experience and has been wrought out in actual use. We 
commend it highly. 
Hastincs, JAMEs (editor). The Speaker’s Bible: The Books of Deuteronomy, 

Joshua, Judges and Ruth. Aberdeen: “The Speaker’s Bible’ Offices, 1924. 

484 pages. 

A “barrel’’ of sermon materials for the use of ministers. Brief lists of good com- 
mentaries on these books and lists of well-known sermons on the various ‘‘texts,” 
together with full outlines and much illustrative material, all combine to make this 
a useful crutch for preachers who desire this kind of help. 

Macary, Atvin E. Character and Happiness. New Yo Scribner, 1924. 
vilit+ 214 pages. $1.50. 

These twenty-one sermons have the mark of reality set deeply upon them. The 
preacher knows the world in which men and women fight their battles of all sorts. The 
worth of character and possibility of happiness are the great subjects, as the title sets 
forth. It is noble and profitable preaching, a good example of the way in which it 
ought to be done. 

Morrison, GEORGE H. The Significance of the Cross. New York: Doran, 

1924. 72 pages. $0.85. 

Outlines of lectures by a well-known preacher. The printing of the text in short 
paragraphs may arrest thought, but it seems to us a disconcerting method of presenting 
the material. It seems like an unfinished piece of work. 

Morsey, T. MArsHaAtyt. Looking unto Jesus. New York: Doran, 1924. 136 
pages. $1.25. 

A reverent and ardent presentation of Jesus Christ as the Savior of the individual 
and the hope of the races of mankind. It is the love-song of a disciple pitched to the 
key and in the language of the ‘“‘old-time religion.”’ 

PACE, CHARLES NELSON. Pictures That Preach. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1924. 176 pages. $1.00. 

Twelve admirable little sermons interpreting great pictures. Suggests a method of 
pulpit ministry for popular evening services. 

Peck, GEORGE CLARKE. Flashes of Silence. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1924. 232 pages. $1.50. 

A writer of delightful little essay-sermons adds here another title to the growing list 
of his welcome books. This is a volume for the evening fire and the lamp, to rest and 
restore one after the exhausting toil of a long day. 

Two UnIvERsITY MEN. Evangelism in the Modern World. New York: Doran, 

1924. 140 pages. $1.50. 

If anyone will read the ten chapters in this volume with a fair mind, he cannot 
possibly doubt that modern interpretations of the Christian religion still contain a 
message and power often denied them by their critics. All the urge and confidence of 
the great preaching ages of the church are felt beating here with the ancient energy and 
passion. 

WATERFIELD, CLoucH A. The Road to Christmas. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1924. 71 pages. $0.75. 

A rather sweet little treatment of Christmas. But how did the writer ever lug 
in the stanza from Myers’ St. Paul and label it “Quatrains of Christ’? Has he mixed 
up the great English poem with the little book entitled Quatrains of Christ, by George 
Creel, published by Paul Elder & Co. in 1907 ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
CoovER, MELANCTHON. Quest and Query. Boston: Gorham Press, 1924. 
364 pages. 
A long labored poem, of which this is a sample stanza: 
Of the good I am sharer, 
My name is Penknife, 
To be good for the bearer 
I facilitate life. 
Joap, C.E. M. Introduction to Modern Philosophy. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1924. 112 pages. $1.00. 

A useful and well-written textbook designed to furnish, so far as possible within the 
limits of a small volume, reliable information concerning modern realism, neo-idealism, 
and pragmatism. Bertrand Russell and Bergson each receives a special chapter. 
KENNEDY, G. A. STUDDERT. The Sorrows of God and Other Poems. New York: 

Doran, 1924. 176 pages. $1.75. 

Poems by Woodbine Willie. Rugged and outspoken, tough as the roots and 
branches of heather, and as beautiful as the purple blossoms on the moors. Criticism 
is impertinent, for here speaks the heart of a brave man. 

Linpsay, ANNA R. Brown. What Is Worth While; and Working with Giant 

Power. New York: Crowell, 1924. 48 pages. $0.50. 

A popular exposition of practical idealism. 

LockE, CHARLES Epwarp. The Eternal Masculine. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1924. 294 pages. $2.00. 

Stimulating and virile essays in biography, packed with terse and illuminating 
judgments and vivid passages. Bishop Locke has read about everything that is going 
in literature. This is an interesting book from start to finish. 


Micuavp, Récis. La pensée americaine: Autour d’Emerson. Paris: Editions 

Bossard, 1924. 250 pages. 

Eleven essays interpreting some of the chief figures in American literature, and 
closing with a graphic description of the prevailing ma/aise in this country since the war. 
The author regards this as the result of the continued power of Puritan traditions which 
aim at uniformity of ideals and conduct, thus suppressing individualism and native art. 
America thus lacks the kind of culture which in older lands brings happiness and satis- 


faction. 

PRINGLE-PATTISON, A. S. (editor). An Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing, by John Locke. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1924. xlviii+380 pages. $2.85. 

An edition of this famous work in which Locke’s repetitions of himself are omitted, 
thus reducing the compass of the work materially. Critical notes aid the reader to keep 
in mind the general trend of the argument, as well as to appreciate the problems raised. 
Rotu, Leon. Spinoza, Descartes and Maimonides. New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, American Branch, 1924. 148 pages. $2.50. 

A detailed and masterly examination of the relationship between Spinoza and 
Descartes, with a further study of Maimonides to show that Spinoza was indebted 
to him for essential aspects of his monistic philosophy. 





